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AMERICAN FILES AND RASPS 
are widely known and demanded by dealers and mechanics everywhere’ 
HERE ARE A FEW REASONS WHY: 


Made from our own refined clay crucible cast steel. 

Manufactured by machines of our own patented construction. 

Tempering receives special attention. 

Each and every file and rasp is put through a special tempering 
process. 

Excellent cutting and wearing qualities. 


A good profit for the dealer and a superior file or rasp for the 


mechanic. 
SWISS PATTERN FILES 
We also manufacture a complete line of SWISS PATTERN FILES. 


They are made in a great many different styles and may be had in almost 
any shape for any kind of work. The SWISS PATTERN FILES are 
made of the best quality clay crucible cast steel and receive the same 
careful attention given the CELEBRATED AMERICAN FILES AND 
RASPS. A manufacturing experience extending over 50 years is your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


OUR CATALOG SHOULD BE IN YOUR fANDS 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


| HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
| ESTABLISHED 1836 NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 60 and 61. 
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FFRONT RANK Steel Furnace 


TRAE: NAME REGS STeRecw 


plus FRONT RANK Service afford the live 


ac ere 


Dealer the most attractive Furnace Proposition 


on the market today. 
The FFRONTRANE Steel Furnace is minimum trouble, because it gives con- 


simply and strongly built of tight- sumers the maximum service and satis- 
riveted steel; is easily cleaned; stays in faction. But besides furnishing an 
order; is durable and fool-proof. It A-i Furnace. 

gives dealers the nna profit and 











by furnishing them “attractive window and 
counter cards, with ‘‘pep” and “punch” in them, 
calling attention to the FRONT RANK Steel Furnace. 


Wegive them store signs, that stir up trade. We furnish 
them cuts for their local news-paper advertising. Wegivethemallkinds 
of “dealer helps,’”’ and above all, we are spending thousands of dollars in 
a National Advertising Campaign that will make the name of the 


Steel Furnace a houschold term from sea to sea. 


Don’t you want to join the FRONT RANE 


Club? Write us for particulars. 


Good bye! We’ 
notes we TRANS 


coemmcnass ~ Haynes - Langenberg 
Manufacturing Co. 


< 4058 Forest Park Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND Its PossEssions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR Postace Paip $2.00 
FoREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR PosTAGE Paip $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PosTAGE Parp $3. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
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A WILLINGNEssS to shoulder their share of the bur- 
dens in the uphill fight for lasting peace on earth is 
pointed to with justifiable pride as the 


President frame of mind which prevails among 
Knapp Hits Rene 
pring Snaers wholesalers of hardware by President 


C. A. Knapp of the National Hardware 
Association in his address to the Twenty-Third Annual 
Convention of its members. In conjunction with a 
similar convention of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel this week in Atlantic City, New Jersey, one of 
the most influential body of jobbers in the United 
States did not hesitate to give tongue to the innermost 
sentiment of their hearts. Through President Knapp 
they affirmed their readiness to sacrifice themselves 
and their belongings in the furtherance of liberty for 
all the world. 

The address of President 
given word for word in the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcOrRD, contains 
much that is of value to the hardwareman over 
and above the inspiration of its patriotism. A nation 
thrives and fights for the right not only by sentiment 
and the sustaining eloquence of words but, in greater 
measure, by food and shelter and machineries for the 
creation and exchange of commodities. Of what 
avail would freedom be to the world if the methods of 
its commerce were changed to the primitive hauling of 
ox-carts and the peddler’s pack? The wholesaler and 
retailer together make possible our present civilization 
by scientific distribution of the products of manufac- 
ture, 

Especially under the abnormal conditions of today, 
the necessity of the wholesaler in relation to the mer- 
chandising operations of the retailer is beyond contro- 
versy. As President Knapp says in his address, it 
was only because the wholesaler “was willing to take 


which is 


Knapp, 


present edition of 


the risk of a loss by reason of a possible recession in 
prices that he had in his warehouse, of convenient ac- 
cess to the retail trade, large supplies of merchandise 
ready for delivery to his customers on quick notice.” 
President Knapp referred to the work of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association in keeping the subject 
of Trade Acceptances prominent before the members 
and their customers. The Federal Reserve Board, 
which is the official financial body of this country, de- 
fines the Trade Acceptance as “a bill of exchange 
drawn to order, having a definite maturity and pay- 
able in dollars in the United States, the obligation to 
Pay which has been accepted by an acknowledgment, 
Written or stamped, and signed across the face of the 
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instrument, by the company, firm, corporation or per- 
son upon whom it is drawn; such agreement to be to 
the effect that the acceptor will pay at maturity, ac- 
cording to fts tenor, such draft or bill without qualify- 
ing conditions.” 

An illustration is given by President Knapp of the 
National Hardware Association in 
molding legislation of benefit to wholesalers and retail 


“As 
you well know,” he said, “in nearly all parts of the 


influence of the 
ers in the matter of exchange charges on checks. 


country it has been necessary for those receiving 
checks in payment of accounts, to stand for the collec 
tion of charges which in the aggregate was very large.”’ 
The annoying practice has ceased and the lederal Re- 
serve Board has put into effect a plan for the free col- 
lection of This 
prove the advantage of organized effort. 
local, state, and na- 


checks. and similar achievements 
The lesson 
for the business man is plain. 
tional organization will do for him what, as an indi- 


vidual, he cannot do for himself. 








vipENCE that the period of time over which the 
pulling power of a trade journal advertisement ex 
tends is not limited to a day or two, is 
A New Use furnished by Henry T. Wilcox, United 
for Trade « : 
States 
Journals. ; ; 
loupe, I'rench West Indies. 
number of Commerce Reports, issued daily by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., Mr. Wilcox 


consul at Basse Terre, Guade- 


In a recent 


writes: 

“Since the beginning of the year it has been the cus- 
tom at this consulate to mail the old copies of trade 
journals to important merchants as soon as the new 
issues arrive. In this manner the files of trade jour- 
nals are kept in good order and the old copies are put 
to good use. An order for $1,000 worth of hardware 
and the establishment of a permanent agency for this 
line of goods have been the direct results of this 


course.” 





THE HARDWAREMAN who has permitted himself to 
become a prey to dismal forebodings searches in vain 
for the slightest trace of gloom or de- 


pom he pression in the address of President 
Ontiastetie Fayette R. Plumb delivered October 17th 


to the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at this year’s convention of that or- 
ganization in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Confidence 
in the future of the American nation and undoubting 
faith in the stability of our institutions are implied 
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rather than phrased in the words of reasoning which 
constitute the address, full text of which is repro- 
duced in this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarDWARE Recorp. Although he does not try to 
minimize the formidable character of the labor short- 
age which, in his prediction, will not soon be modified 
for the better, yet he is optimistic as to the outlook 
for the hardware trade. 

It is, of course, fortunate that hardware does not 
come within the domain of luxuries, because, as Pres- 
ident Plumb rightly asserts, the cost of the war will 
press heavily upon those who make or deal in such 
non-essentials. High prices and high wages naturally 
tend to strike an equilibrium. Hence, the inference is 
that there will not be any curtailment of expenditures 
on the part of the people in respect to things needed 
for daily existence. There does not appear to be any 
likelihood that wage workers will hoard their earn- 
ings to an extent which would reduce the free circu- 
lation of money in the domestic commerce of the 
country. 

The paragraph of President Plumb’s speech which 
has the deepest significance and offers the most en- 
couragement to faint-hearted retailers occurs at the 
end of his address. He declares that “even the high 
prices which it will continue to be necessary to ask 
will not prevent the man who has money in his pocket 
from buying what he needs.” The advice which he 
proffers to the jobbers is equally of import to the 
retailer. He urges that it is wise to procure a stock 
of hardware in anticipation of the augumented de- 
mand and thus not be caught in the position of a man 
with a wealth of orders and a poverty of material 
wherewith to fill them. 








PeopLe who think and read are no longer afraid to 
couple business and patriotism in the same sentence 
without setting the one against the other. 
Patriotism right now is a matter of busi- 
ness for our citizens. It must express 
itself and do its work through business 
agencies. Troops cannot be fed nor clothed nor trans- 
ported by oratory and poetic jingles. It takes money 
and supplies and railroads and ships and business 
management to do all this. , 

Reasonable rewards and profits must be one of the 
incentives to patriotism, for the manifest reason that 
our bodily needs must be satisfied before we are 
capable of the exaltation of high ideals. The soldier 
who fights for the reward of glory and the honor of 
the flag is no less a patriot because he accepts wages 
to buy necessities of life for his loved ones. He en- 
dures the horrors and suffering of battle in order that 
his family and his country may profit thereby in the 
form of freedom, prosperity, and comfort. 

It is not any evidence of lack of patriotism, there- 
fore, to urge the purchase of Liberty Bonds from a 
business point of view. All the things for which we 
are at war are measurable in terms of national as well 
as of individual profit. Take, for example, the man 
who has accumulated $1,000 over and above a certain 
yearly saving. Let us suppose that he is undecided 
whether to put it into a new automobile or buy a 
Liberty Bond. 7 


Business 
and 
Patriotism. 


What happens if he spends it for an automobile? 
After three years or so, his $1,000 motor car will be 
worth less than $500 and, when all is said, it will rep- 
resent an uneven balance between pleasure and worry. 
On the other hand, if he invests the money in a Lib- 
erty Lond, at the end of three years the bond will be 
worth $120 more than he paid for it. Added to this, 
he will be able to turn it into ready cash for $1,120— 
so that, unlike the motor car, it will have grown in 
value during the interval. 

Consider the relative value of the motor car and 
the Liberty Bond after ten years have elapsed. With 
the utmost care and good luck, the motor car will be 
only a pile of junk before the end of that period. But 
the bond will still be paying him $40 a year interest 
without having lost a penny of its original value. His 
automobile will be worth ten or twelve dollars as scrap 
metal and not a trace of its original value will be left. 
Ten years from now the $1,000 which you lend to 
your Government will stamp you as a man of good 
sense, Lusiness sanity, and sound patriotism. 








TRADITIONS of business sometimes block the way to 
progress and profit. Usually the dealer is so glad 
to receive payment of an account long 
past due that he never thinks of charging 
interest for the additional time during 
which he was deprived of his money. 
Other dealers so far back in history that the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, have experienced 
the same gladness in like circumstances. None ever 
dreamed of demanding compensation for the delay. 
So the custom developed age after age of showering 
words of gratitude upon the delinquent debtor who 
graciously condescended to make final settlement of 
his bill. The average merchant, bound in the habit 
as in hoops of steel, is truly afraid to present his claim 
for extra expenses in making the collections. In spite 
of the vast strides which have been taken along all 
other avenues of commerce, the retailer lags behind 
in this blind alley of the past. 

To the disinterested observer, this appears to be a 
matter for action through the various retailers’ as- 
sociations. When it comes to smashing a tradition, 
the individual runs too great a danger of martyrdom. 
Inasmuch as the good which is bound to accrue from 
the smashing would tend to the profit of all merchants 
who carry credit accounts, it is no more than right 
that the work should be done by local and national 
organizations. Customers are amenable to reason. It 
can be explained to them that the money spent in 
extra postage, the commission paid to collectors in 
many instances, and the capital held idle in prolonged 
credit are all unanswerable arguments for charging 
interest on overdue accounts. Moreover, when the 
customer knows in advance that this is an estab- 
lished rule, he will not be inclined to take offense. 
He will realize that the interest is a just return for 
the accommodation which he has enjoyed at the ex- 
pense of the dealer. 


Add Interest 
When Bill 
Is Overdue. 








Selling merchandise right, selling it in paying quan- 
tities, and selling today so as to pave the way for 
more and larger sales tomorrow, is a difficult problem. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


Gus Gladding of E. C. Atkins and Company, In- 
dianapolis, was entertaining a party during the At- 
lantic City convention. Among the number of tales 
he told was this one: 

In a certain local store a lusty-lunged auctioneer was 
holding forth in flowing terms on the virtues of a par- 
ticular brand of cigars he was endeavoring to induce 
his audience to purchase. 

Holding up a box of cigars, he shouted: “You can’t 
get better, gentlemen, I don’t care where you go, you 
can't get better!” 

“No,” came a cynical voice from the back of the 
crowd, “you can’t. I smoked one last week, and I’m 
not better yet.” 


[ spent a pleasant evening at the Auditorium Hotel 
the other evening with the quiet philosopher, Tom 
Gallavin, and he told of an occurrence in one of the 
river towns. 

One night a traveling salesman stopped at a hotel 
in a Missouri River town, and just as he was unpack- 
ing his grip the landlord chanced to pass the door of 
his room. 

“What in the world is that thing?” asked mine host 
wondering as he paused in the doorway and glanced 
at a rope the salesman had just laid at the foot of the 
bed. 

“That is a fire escape,” explained the salesman. “I 
always carry one with me so that I can let myself 
down from the window in case a blaze suddenly 
breaks out.” 

“Um,” thoughtfully returned the landlord, “that’s 
not a bad idea, but guests with their own fire escape 
always pay in advance.” 

“K * * 

Jim Bonbright of the Pennsylvania Lawn Mower 
Works, Philadelphia, tells of a tailor’s sign which 
he saw in a little inland town not long ago. The sign 
was an apple—nothing more nor less than an apple. 
The people were amazed at it. In their puzzlement 
they came by squads and batallions to the tailor, ask- 
ing him what on earth the meaning of the sign was. 

With a complacent smile, the tailor replied: 


“If it hadn’t been for an apple, where would the 
clothing business be today ?” 

» * x 

William E. Diehl of the Corbin Screw Corporation 
of New Britain, Connecticut, was entertaining some of 
the gang at the Hotel Dennis this week at the Atlantic 
City convention when he related this one: 

Two men fought a duel. One man was named Shott 
and the other Nott. Some said that Nott was shot, 
others that Shott was not. Hence it was better to 
be Shott than Nott. There was a rumor that Nott 
was not shot, and Shott avows that he shot Nott, 
which proves either that the shot Shott shot was not 
shot, or that Nott was shot notwithstanding. On trial 
it was proved that the shot Shott shot shot Nott, or, 
as accidents with firearms are frequent, it may be pos- 
sible that the shot Shott shot shot Shott himself, when 
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the whole affair would resolve itself into its original 
elements, and Shott would be shot, and Nott would be 
not. Apparently the shot Shott shot shot not Shott 
but Nott. 
ok * ok 

Bill A. Chenoweth of Henry Disston and Sons told 
this one at the Atlantic City convention: 

Old Man (to crying boy)—What’s the matter, my 
little man? 

s0y—I’m lost. Boo-hoo! 

Old Man—Lost? Nonsense! We mustn't give up 
hope so soon. Where do you live? 


Boy—D-don’t know, sir. We've just moved, and 
[ c-can’t 1emember the address. 

Old Man—Well, what’s your name? 

Boy—D’don’t know, sir. M-mother got married 
again this mornin. 

1K 

(. Grignord of Crew-Levick Company, Philadel- 
phia, was an interested attendant at the automobile 
accessory meeting at the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Atlantic City last week and 
the question of good business coming up, Grignord 
sprung this one: 

Tommy had got into a bad habit of saying, ‘“Con- 
found it!” and nobody could cure him. 

His mother was giving a party at which Tommy 
was to be present, and she was afraid he would -dis- 
grace her. 

She called him up and said: 

“Tommy, if you will promise not to say ‘Confound 
it’ at the party I will give you a dime. 

“Oh, ma,’ said Tommy, pocketing the dime, and 
holding out his hand, “I know something that is worth 
at least a quarter.” 


K 


Words of encouragement cost only the effort to 
voice them. What a world of unhappiness and vain 
regret is builded out of the silence which keeps them 
unspoken! Many a man and woman passes into that 
“undiscovered land from whose bourne no traveler e’er 
returns,” with a heavy heart which might have been 
lightened by a single word of encouragement. The 
appended verses ought to be blazoned upon the walls 
of every home and shop and office: 

Tell Him Now. 


[f with pleasure you are viewing any work a man is doing, 
If you like him or if you love him, tell him now; 
Don’t withhold your approbation till the parson 
oration 
As he lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow. 


makes 


For no matter how you shout it, he won’t really care about it 
He won’t know how many tear-drops you have shed; 
If you think some praise is due him, now’s the time to slip 
it to him, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead 


More than fame and more than money is the comment, kind 
and sunny, 
And the hearty, warm approval of a friend, 
For it gives to life a savor and it makes you stronger, braver, 
And it gives you heart and spirit to the end. 
[f he earns your praise, bestow it; if you like him, let him 
know it; 
Let the words of true encouragement be said; 
Do not wait till life is over and he’s underneath the clover, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The F. S. Lang Manufacturing Company, Seattle, 
Washington, stove manufacturers, have recently com- 
pleted the construction of an addition to their plant 
and will manufacture portable kitchen outfits for use 
in the army. 


~~ 


PENNSYLVANIA STOVE SALESMEN AWAIT 
TREAT AT NEXT MEETING. 





In an epistle overflowing with affability and good 
fellowship, secretary James McGaw of the Stove 
Salesmen’s Association of Pennsylvania, invites the 
members of the Association to be present at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting on Friday evening, October 26th. 
On that evening, officers will be nominated for the 
coming year, in addition to which the Ways and 
Means Committee has prepared a surprise, which, 
called a “smoker” or any other name for that matter, 
means that all those present will have a splendid time. 
There will be a good musical and literary program, to- 
gether with smokes and luncheon, so as to assure a 
most enjoyable evening. Secretary McGaw, in his 
energetic fashion, declares that these gatherings, to- 
gether with the annual outing and annual banquet are 
for the express purpose of keeping alive the great 
fundamental idea which brought the Association into 
existence, namely sociability. With such attractions it 
is small cause for wonder that the organization is in 
such a flourishing condition. 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION TO RESUME 
PRICE HEARINGS OCTOBER 23. 


Edmond A. Whittier, secretary of the American 
Fair Trade League, announces that the standard price 
hearings bégun by the Federal Trade Commission 
early in the month will be resumed in Washington on 
Tuesday, October 23rd. Thus far the weight of testi- 
mony is strongly in favor of those who advocate price 
maintenance, and because of the large number of busi- 
ness men and others who. appeared before the Com- 
mission to present their views on the question of 
whether or not the manufacturer of a trade-marked 
line shall have the power to fix the resale price, it 
was deemed advisable to continue the hearings rather 
than come to a hasty conclusion. 

Franklin Fort, who acted as chairman of. the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in these hearings, said the 
Commission was very agreeably surprised at having 
sO many witnesses appear to express their interest in 
the problem. He said he had no idea that business 
men were so deeply interested in the matter of price 
maintenance, and in the Stephens Bill. 

At one of the first sessions, Colonel N. A. Flood 

‘f Cluett, Peabody & Company, gave a spirited ex- 
position of the principles of production and distribu- 


tion from the standpoint of the manufacturer. He 
held that all problems having to do with standardiza- 
tion of quality and the fixing of price, begin with the 
public and go back to the public. “The need of the 
country today,” he said, “is production on the larg- 
est possible scale. For what? In order that we may 
have standardization. Why?. Jn order that the pub- 
lic may have its view and that the manufacturer may 
live and thrive, and prosper and, incidentally, along 
the way, as a’ link between the two—that the retailer 
may live and prosper.” 


= 


HUNTERS IN NEW JERSEY MUST [CARRY 
THEIR OWN STOVES. 





The deer season opened in the state of New Jersey 
on Wednesday, October 17th. Following the usual 
custom, hundreds of men camped in the woods pre- 
paratory to hunting, but they were not permitted to 
start open fires. The edict is that if they want heat, 
they must carry a stove or container so that there will 
be no danger of forest fires. While this ruling may 
inconvenience the sportsman, there is no reason why 
the retail hardware dealer should shed tears about it. 
He can sympathize with the hunter, tell him it is for 
the best interests of the public, and at the same time 
dilate upon the variety and merits of his stock of camp 
stoves and kindred devices. Here is a good oppor- 
tunity for business, not only in New Jersey, but also 
in every state where similar laws prevail. 

+o 


RECOVERS FROM LONG ILLNESS. 


Makers of stoves and ranges will be pleased to learn 
that P. W. Elliot, former secretary of the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers, has shown a de- 
cided improvement in health after a lingering illness 
of five months in a Boston Hospital. Mr. Elliot is now 


at his home and is able to attend to routine duties. 
“e- 


GRANTS PATENT FOR SOLAR HEATER. 


Under number 1,242,511, United States 
rights have been granted to William J. Bailey, Mon- 
rovia, California, for a solar heater described in the 
following : 


patent 








1,242,511 

















| 3 1 


In a solar heater, a sun heater circulating system, a not: 
freezing liquid in said system, a sun heater connected in s4! 
system, a tank containing water to be heated, a portion 0 
said sun heater circulating system extending into said tank, 
and means for conducting water to and from said tank. 
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STOVE SALESMEN NOMINATE OFFICERS. 


According to letter from secretary D. F. Biersack, 
the Stove Salesmen’s Association of New York State 
held its regular meeting on Friday evening, October 
19th, at the Hotel Wolcott, New York City, at which 
oficers for the 1918 season were nominated. The 
present officers of the Association, aside from the sec- 
retary, are J. M. Dowling, president; G. Pratt, first 
vice-president ; W. J. Maskiell, second vice-president ; 
F. Gross, third vice-president; and George S. Russ, 
treasurer. 

Edward F. Seewald, who is connected with the 
Union Stove Works, New York City, and is a mem- 
ber of the Stove Salesmen’s Association of New York 
State, has been called to the colors and is now in train- 
ing at Camp Upton, New York. 


coor 


SALESMEN OF THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE 
COMPANY HOLD CONVENTION. 


In the accompanying illustration is reproduced a 
photograph of what is characterized as the most ag- 
gressive and snappiest bunch of stove salesmen in 
the business. That is the favorable opinion which M. 


Sw 
» 


Sah TMHERSET 
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spectively, for a gas burner and a gas burner attach- 
ment, assigned to the Strause Gas Iron Company, 


Philadelphia, and described herewith: 

Number 1,242,487: A 
self-heating gas iron com- 
prising a hollow body hav- 
ing an opening in its rear 
wall and an enlarged re- 
cess surrounding same, a 
burner tube extending 
through said opening and 
having a double series of 
radiaily extending jet aper- 
tures, a mixing tube ar- 
ranged to screw into one 
end of said burner tube and 
forming an annular shoulder therein, a lock-nut adapted to 
engage the end of said burner tube whereby said burner and 
mixing tubes are locked together, said lock-nut being adapted 
to be received in said enlarged recess whereby the said lock- 
nut is protected against interference and foraminated means 
in said burner tube extending over the inner ends of all of 
said jet apertures. 











Number — 1,242,- 
490: The com- 
bination of an air 
hood, a nozzle 
slidably mounted 
therein and hav- 
ing a tapering in- 
let end, a_ fuel 
tube adapted to 
fit over said tapering end whereby said tube and nozzle are 
connected together, a spring for maintaining said tapering 
end in said fuel tube, and means for maintaining said fuel 
tube in its operative position. 


8 
»242,490 








° 








OFFICERS AND SALESMEN OF DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY IN CONVENTION AT DETROIT. 
Top row, left to right—M. E. Ledlie, Sales Manager; W. M. Harman, North Dakota; W. S. Starr, Michigan; C. W. Stumpf, 


Wisconsin; O. J. Pierce, Florida; O. J. Kuhn, New York; 


Pauli, Illinois; H. K. Kiein, New York; R. R. Grant, Ontario; 


W. A. 
nois: F. L. Smith, Ohio; J. A. LaMar, South America; M. M. Hutzhins, 


Blizzard, Carolinas; J. L. Schneider, Indiana: J. L. Kohler, Iili- 
lowa; E. K. Izlar, Georgia; V. D. Breisford, lowa; F. P. 
F. Kennedy, Arkansas; E. C. Burbank, New England; T. P. 


Newitt, Michigan; C. O. Hamilton, lowa; J. M. McDonald, Texas; H. C. Smith, Advertising Manager; T. S. Smiley, Fina! In 


spector; S. H. Kimbler, Colorado; A. G. Sherman, General 


Second row, left to right—F. J. Whitbeck, South Dakota; J. 


Manager. 


E. McConnell, Texas; W. W. Sanford, Montana; H. J. Fueller, 


Pennsylvania; T. M. Taggart, Washingten and Oregon; W. B. Simpson, Kentucky; F. P. Schwarz, Minnesota; R. A. Eskridge, 


Mississippi and Alabama; G. W. Stockman, Kansas; A. W. Raymore, 
E. P. Harms, Vice President; J. R. Graves, Illinois; J. N. Norris, Virginia; 


S. Sherman, President: 


homa; F. R. Willson, Minnesota; J. R. Holmes, Wisconsin; A. T. Snapp, Louisiana. 


being office heads and employes.) 


E. Ledlie, sales manager of the Detroit Vapor Stove 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, holds of the Company’s 
representatives who convened recently in Detroit. Due 
to the splendid efforts of this highly-efficient sales 
Organization, the Company’s business for the past 
year has increased to a gratifying degree, and at this 
convention plans were laid for accomplishing even 
more during the year to come. Salesmen were in at- 
tendance from all over the country and from Canada 
and South America. 


~e- 


DISPOSES OF GAS BURNER INVENTION. 


Under numbers 1,242,487 and 1,242,490, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Ot’o Spahr, 
Philadelphia, and Charles Stichler, Philadelphia, re- 


Secretary and Treasurer; 
H. J. Beardmore, Okla- 
ladies not listed, 


Nebraska; George H. Harms, 


(Bottom row and young 


PATENT REMOVABLE OVEN BOTTOM PLATE 
HELPS MAINTAIN CLEANLINESS 
OF BORN STEEL RANGE. 





A moderate guess as to the number of steel ranges 
sold directly to the men of a family would be notice- 
ably below 10 per cent. It is the woman who does 
the buying of steel ranges. 
diplomatically permits the man to take a hand in the 
transaction, her likes and dislikes remain the deter 


Even in cases where she 


mining influence. These facts being matters of common 
knowledge, the dealer who ignores them when trying 
to sell ranges barks his shins against the sharp edge 
of failure. Women as buyers in this particular line 
are looking for service and simplicity of operation plus 
pleasing design and finish. They are not interested in 

















mechanical details or theories. The retailer of steel 
ranges might talk himself into a spasm of apoplexy 
discoursing to a woman on the different grades of 
steel and how the molecules of cast iron are related to 
one another in fixing the quality of that product. She 
would probably yawn behind her hand. If he wants 
to rivet her attention and clinch the sale, let him show 
something which renders her work easier for her 

something like the patent removable oven bottom plate, 
for instance, of the ranges made by the Born Steel 


Removable Oven Bottom Plate of Born Steel Range. 


Range Company of Cleveland, Ohio. This is a one- 
piece steel bottom—shown in the illustration herewith 

-so shaped in form and thickness as to be proof 
against warping or cracking or burning out, according 
to the declaration of the manufacturers. It is said 
to be easily removable, thus permitting access to the 
space underneath for purposes of cleaning as well as 
of adjusting the flue strip if needed. The dealer who 
appreciates the helpfulness of catalogs will not delay 
writing the Born Steel Range Company for their 
dealer's catalog and list of advertising leaflets and 
electros. 

sail etcasta 


NEW TRADEMARK IS REGISTERED. 


The United States Patent Office has granted regis- 
tration to the Liberty Stove Polish Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, for the trade- 

mark shown in the ac- 

companying illustration 

under number 105,805. 

The particular descrip- 

tion of goods is stove 

The Company 
claims use since Au- 
gust I, 1917, and the 
claim was filed August 


22, 1917. 


polish. 


“s- 


ENCOURAGE YOUR EMPLOYES. 


lf a merchant wants his window displays to be 
forceful he should encourage one or more of his em- 
ployes to study the art of window trimming. When 
the youngster turns out an especi:lly good crim tell 
him so. This commendation will spur ‘im on to 
greater efforts. 
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INSTALL HANDSOME DISPLAY OF RANGES 
AT COUNTY FAIR. 


That manufacturers of stoves, ranges and warm air 
heaters have not been slow to appreciate the adver- 
tising opportunity afforded by county and town fairs 
is evidenced by the zeal with which they prepare ex- 
hibits for these occasions. The display at the fair en- 
ables them to get in close touch with the prospect and 
to demonstrate the advantages of their appliances in a 
convincing manner. 

When St. Clair County in Illinois held a fair at 
selleville recently, one of the most appealing exhibits 
was that of the Roesch-Kohl Enamel Range Company 
which is located in the great stove manufacturing cen- 


ter of Belleville. As pictured in the illustration, sev- 











Display of Enamel Ranges by Roesch-Kohi Enamel Range 
Company at St. Clair County Fair in Belleville. At 
left, Arthur A. Roesch, and at right, A. W. Bischoff. 


eral types of their coal, gas and combination porcelain 
enamel ranges were shown, supplemented by a small 
model which elicited much interest. The officers of the 
Company were on hand to welcome the visitors and in- 
troduce them to the ranges, the man at the left being 
Arthur A. Roesch, secretary, and at the right, A. W. 
Bischoff, treasurer and sales manager. 


“*e- 


ACQUIRES WATER HEATER PATENT. 


Under number 1,242,294, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Frederic Will, Rochester, New 
York, assignor to the Sill Stove Works, Rochester, 
New York, for a water heater described in the fol- 


lowing : ; 

In a water heater, the 
combination with a firebox, 
of a water head having in- 
let and outlet chambers 
formed therein, a water cir- 
culating tube having one o! 
its ends connected with the 
inlet chamber and its other 
end with the outlet cham- 
ber, said tube forming 4 
wall of the firebox, a plural- 
ity of tubes each having 
one of its ends connected 
with said inlet chamber and 
its other end with said out- 
let chamber, and means 1n- 
dependent of the firebox 
for heating the last men- 
tioned tubes. 























1,242,294 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 54 to 59 inclusive. 








The Screw Machine Products Company, Defiance, 
Ohio, has let the contract for a two story addition, 

The Peerless Tool Company, Chicago, Illinois, is 
having plans prepared for a one story factory, 50x120 
feet. 

The Cleveland Hardware Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has increased its capital from $2,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. 

The Coeur d’Alene Hardware & foundry Company, 
of Wallace, Idaho, has increased its capital from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Peerless Wire Goods Company, Lafayette, In- 
diana, is rebuilding two structures recently destroyed 
by fire at a cost of $25,000. 

Richard I, Hackbarth is head of the H. & L. Nov 
elty Company, 393 Clinton Avenue, Newark, New 
Jersey, which has been chartered to manufacture small 
hardware and kindred items. 

R. D. and G. N. Clemson and W. E. Cross are the 
incorporators of Clemson Brothers, Middletown, New 
York. 
and will operate a plant for the manufacture of hack 


The firm has a capital stock of $2,000,000 


saws. 

The B-B Manufacturing and Drilling Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $500,000 to manufacture bits, drills 
and other tools. The incorporators are Samuel J. 
Matthews, Edward L. Scott and A. M. Davis, all of 
Kansas City. 

oo 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY IS 
PLANNING NEW CAPITALIZATION. 

What amounts to a reorganization of its forces with 
the addition of new elements of strength is announced 
by the Gillette Safety Razor Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts. Plans have been perfected for re- 
incorporating the company with an increase of capital- 
ization. Six million dollars’ worth of five-year notes 
are to be negotiated and 190,000 shares of capital stock 
without par value to be isued. The additions to the 
company are to be Philip Stockton, president Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, Massachusetts; H. J. 
Fuller, vice-president Fairbanks, Morse and Company, 
New York City; R. C. Morse of Jackson and Curtis, 
Boston, Massachusetts; J. E. Aldred of Aldred and 
Company, New York City; and Bradley W. Palmer of 
Storey, Thorndike, Palmer and Dodge, Boston, Massa- 
chusetis. The outlook of the company warrants its 
enlargement in view of the fact that the net earnings 


for the first eight months of this year have been at the 
ratio of four and a half million dollars annually. No 
change in the present management of the business is 
contemplated. 


“*e- 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE DEALERS CHANGE 
PLACE OF CONVENTION. 


Owing to the fact that the Armory at Louisville, 
Kentucky, has been turned over to the quartermasters’ 
department of the army to be used as a distributing 
depot, the Kentucky Retail Hardware and Implement 
Association will hold its annual convention at Lexing 
ton, instead of Louisville, as originally planned, on 
October 30th and 31st and November Ist and 2nd. 
The Association headquarters in Lexington will be at 
the Phoenix Hotel and the exhibits will be in a large 
warehouse nearby. 

: -*+ 
BILL HACKETT FINDS SOMETHING MORE 
ABSORBING THAN DIME NOVEL. 


Bill Hackett 


as he came upon his chum, Ed Bennett, during a slight 


“What are you reading, Ed?" asked 
lull in the business of the latter’s hardware store. 

“You look as if you had just reached the part of the 
story where the heroine is hanging by her thumbnail 
over the jagged precipice while the tall, scowling, 
dark complexioned villain is hovering over her with 
a long, cruel Italian stiletto gleaming in the cold, pale 
moonlight,” he added. 

“Shucks, Bill,” grunted Bennett, “this is better read 
ing than any of your hair-raising, blood-and-thunder 
novels,” 

“Well, what is it?” 


“Don't get 


Hackett persisted. 
excited, Bill,’ was the tantalizing 
response. 

“I’m not getting excited,” [ill protested, “but my 
curiosity is aroused.” 

“Curiosity is bad for your liver, Bill,” calmly re- 
marked Bennett. 

“Oh, come on, Ed, let's see what it is,” Hackett 
coaxed. 

“If you must know,” the hardwareman yielded, “it’s 
an illustrated catalog of the Corbin Screw Corporation 
of New Britain, Connecticut.” 

“Oh, scissors!” Hackett exclaimed in a voice of dis- 
gust. “I thought from the expression of your face 
that you were reading something thrilling.” 

“Thrilling, your grandmother!” retorted Bennett 
“When I want to feel wriggles running up and down 
my spine, I go to the ‘movies’ instead of working my 
imagination overtime wading through the pages of a 
novel.” 

“Now, this catalog,” 


he explained, “is different 
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It’s got a lot of valuable information that means 
money to me. It tells me what I want to know about 
the Corbin automatic screw products and about the 
Corbin coaster brakes and the Corbin-Brown speed- 
ometers.” 

“Here,” he suggested, handing the catalog to Hack- 
ett, “take a look at the pictures. Some class to this 
kind of literature, eh?” 

Bill Hackett’s eyes lighted with surprise when he 
saw how attractively the catalog was illustrated. 

“Say, Ed,” he remarked, “this is a clever piece of 
work. It ought to be easy to sell such goods.” 

“By the way,” he said after a pause, “I wonder if 
my brother Frank out in Arizona has a copy of this 
catalog for his hardware store.” 

“If he hasn't, he can get one,” Pennett assured him, 
“by simply writing the Corbin Screw Corporation. 
Here’s the address: New Britain, Connecticut.” 

“I’m going to write to Frank this evening,” Hackett 
declared, “and I'll certainly tell him about how I 


found something more absorbing than a dime novel.” 
2a 


NEW COMMITTEES ARE APPOINTED FOR 
HARDWARE CLUB OF CHICAGO. 

In addition to electing officers of the Hardware 
Club of Chicago at their meeting on Thursday, 
October 11th, as noted in the October 13th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HaArDWARE ReEcorp, the 
Board of Governors considered the question of com- 
mittee personnels, with the result that the following 
were delegated to further the respective phases of the 
Club’s activities: 

House Committee. 

A. J. Coleman, chairman; H. H. 
Johnson. 


Hopkins, R. C. 


Billiards Committee. 
Arthur Lussky, chairman; F. M. 


Haight. . 


Membership Committee. 
Barney M. Moore, chairman; Irving S. Kemp, E. 


Higdon. 


Furlong, 


Entertainment Committee. 

Pritchard Stewart, chairman; W. D. Lewis. 

Publicity Committee. 

EK. P. Dunning, chairman; L. S. Soule, of Hardware 
Age; Richard Moreno, Editor AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD. 

Library Committee. 

J. A. Billings, chairman; Harold Watt, H. W. 
Beegle. 

Reception Committee. 

W. V. Hawkins, chairman. 

Good Roads Committee. 


George Black, chairman; E. J. Mercil. 





PIONEER FIRM OFFERS MANY HARDWARE 
PRODUCTS. 


Nowadays, when the nation is moving heaven and 
earth in its preparations for war on an unprecedented 
scale, the enormous demand for iron and steel for 
war purposes leaves little for private use. The manu- 
facturer who does not have a government contract or 
is not doing government work of some nature or other 


is literally second choice when tonnages of iron and 
steel are awarded. The entire industry is virtually in 
the hands of the Government, and every war demand 
is naturally given first consideration. This condition 
is all it should be under the circumstances, even 
though it works a hardship upon the private manufac- 
turer. If we did not throw all our energy in the one 
direction, the consequences would undoubtedly be far 
more disastrous than the present stringency. 

With all this restriction, many foresighted manu- 
facturers are in position to satisfy customer’s require- 
ments, this situation applying to the Oliver Iron and 
Steel Company of Pittsburgh, pioneers in the realm of 
hardware manufacturing. Their line of hardware 
comprises screw products such as bolts, nuts, rivets, 
and washers; agricultural and mining implements in- 
cluding picks, mattocks, grub hoes, crowbars, wedges 
and forgings; also telephone and telegraph pole line 
hardware and wagon hardware. The dependable 
quality of their products has been made a certainty by 
years of experience, and specific information will be 
cheerfully sent upon request. 

+o 


CONVEYS RIGHTS TO MANUFACTURERS, 

Under numbers 1,242,170 and 1,242,280, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Frederick 
L.. Fuller, Dayton, Ohio, and Edward J. Von Pein, 
Dayton, Ohio, respectively, for a cash register and a 
keyboard mechanism for cash registers, assigned to the 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, and 
described in the following: 





Number 1,242,170: In a machine of the class described 
the combination with a type carrier, of an accounting ele- 
ment, manipulative means, differential mechanism carrying a 
latch for positioning the type carrier under control of the 
manipulative means, and differential mechanism carrying 4 
second latch for cooperating with the first mentioned mechan- 
ism to operate the type carrier under the control of the ac- 
counting element. 
a Number 1,242,280: Ina 
machine of the class de- 
scribed, the combination 
with a main operating 
mechanism, of a bank of 
depressible and arrestable 
keys, the bank represent- 
ing a plurality of de- 
nominations, a_ plurality 
of accounting elements, 
one for each denomina- 

; tion represented hy the 
bank of keys, and differ- 
ential means for actuatinz 
one or more of the ac- 
counting elements upon 
operation of the machine 
and under the control of 
the bank of keys. 
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DISTRIBUTE HANDSOME TRAP CATALOG 
AND ELECTROTYPE BOOKLET. 


Jobbers and retailers of hardware throughout the 
country are now receiving copies of a handsome new 
game trap catalog which illustrates and describes the 
comprehensive line of traps manufactured by the 
Oneida Community, Limited, of Oneida, New York. 
The booklet is a striking pieee of catalog work, being 
far in advance of any literature previously issued de- 
scribing this line, and is accompanied by an eight-page 
pamphlet entitled “Helping You 
Sell Game Traps,” which features 
the newspaper advertisement elec- 
tros that are furnished free by the 
manufacturers. 

The cover of the game trap cata- 
log, pictured herewith in conjunc- 
tion with the cover of the electro- 
type booklet, is a five-color litho- 
graphic reproduction of a poster 
by L. N. Britton, and can be ob- 
tained in display card form for 
use on the counter or in the show 
window. The inside pages are at- 
tractively printed in two 
the different traps being shown by 


colors, 


large halftone engravings most of 
which are from actual size photo- 
graphs. Each page is devoted to 
a separate type, and the arrange- 
ment permits quick reference, com- 
plete specifications accompanying 
each illustration. 

On the inside front cover is em- 
phasized the fact that the retail 
merchant who wants increased business these days 
connects his store with such standard goods as Oneida 
Community Game Traps and makes the manufactur- 
ers’ advertising work for him and for his store. Thus 
every dollat the maker spends in advertising becomes 
a dollar spent for the retailer. The Oneida Commun- 
it, Limited, for example, stands ready to assist with 
the best ammunition—window cards, local advertis- 
ing, circulars, literature for the dealer’s mailing list, 
etc. Copies of the catalog and electrotype booklet will 


be cheerfully sent upon request. 
“*e- 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


bet as given herewith: 


25523-—-A commission and shipping house in the United 
States, acting as agent for several foreign firms, desires to 
Féceive quotations from American manufacturers and export- 
ts of galvanized-iron sheets, agricultural implements, hard- 
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ware, electric supplies, etc. Catalogs and samples should be 
submitted wherever possible. References. 

25528.—A man in Portugal wishes to buy automobile ac- 
cessories. He also desires to secure an agency for the sale 
of these goods. Quotations should be made f. o. b. American 
port. Credit will be opened in New York for payment. Cor- 
respondence should be in French. Reterences. 

.25529.—A company in India desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of hardware, glass and enamelware. Payment 
will be made against documents at 30 or 60 days’ sight, if 
documents of acceptance is not practicable. References. 

25534.—A man who has just arrived Trom Paris and who 
will be in the United States for a short time wishes to secure 
agencies, on a commission basis, for the sale of hardware and 
all kinds of steel, in all South American countries, especially 
Brazil. He expects to leave for South America at the end 
of October. References. Correspondence may be in English. 





Cover of Oneida Community Game Trap Catalog and Electrotype Booklet. 


25537.—A firm in Brazil desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of sheet hardware, sheet iron, sheet tin, tubing, ete. 
Cash will be paid. Shipments are preferred through some 
reputable export house which understands documentation for 
3razil. Correspondence may be in English. Samples, if 
possible, and full information in regard to terms, etc., should 
be submitted with first communication. References. 

25540.—A representative of a firm in Ecuador, who will be 
in the United States for about one month, desires to purchase 
or secure agencies for the sale of electrical goods, electric 
lamps for automobiles and house purposes, automobile sup- 
plies, etc. Quotations should be made f. 0. b. New York. Pay- 
ment will be made by cash in New York or credit terms. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. References 

25544.—A man in the Netherlands desires to represent 
American manufacturers and exporters in his country. He 
mentions no particular line. Correspondence may be in Eng- 


lish References. 
os 


CANADIAN TRANSFERS PATENT RIGHTS. 


Under number 1,242,301, United States patent rights 
have been granted te Henry Andrew Young, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada, assignor of one-half to Philip 
H. Brotman, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, for a door 
latch described in the following: 


A door 
single piece of 


latch formed from a 
wire turned at the 


horizontal circular 


\ end to form a 
BSS « handle, then turned down and 
« f ca coiled to form an opening for a 
ad pivot, then curved up and sharply 
5 down to form a hook, then looped 


forwardly out around and over the 
top of the hook to form a finger 
grip ending in a depression merg- 
ing into a rearwardly extending 
over curving spring. 








1,242,301 
AN — 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF HEATING STOVES 
INDUCES MANY SALES. 


Now that the Summer of 1917 is but a memory and 
the Fall and approaching Winter are tangibly evi- 
denced by cool autumn weather, the minds of the re- 
tail hardware dealer and the average citizen both turn 
instinctively to the heating question. In every com- 
munity there will be found households that will require 
new heating or cooking stoves, added to which is the 
need for repairs and replacements in many old appli 
ances. Hence when the weather commences to em- 
phasize the necessity of preparation for the long 
Winter ahead, the live dealer links his window and 
interior displays with this free advertising and installs 
an appealing display of stoves. 

A commendable instance of how this is accomplished 


stoves and room heaters, about which were placed coal 
hods, pokers, shakers, shovels, chimney stops, etc. 
Four of the stoves had smoke pipes attached, which 
added to the pleasing effect produced by the lights 
striking the gleaming japanned and nickel-plated sur- 
face of the stoves. The display was completed by a 
row of circulars next to the window glass. 
+2 


DEALER WHO USES HIS BRAINS GETS THE 
BENEFIT FROM JOINING WINDOW 
DISPLAY COMPETITION. 


Startling figures as to the amount of power locked 
up in the human brain are furnished by scientists who 
study the chemistry and physics of its tissues with in- 
struments of almost unbelievable precision. They tell 
us that a cubic millimeter—about the size of the head 

















Window Display of Heating Stoves Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Display Competition. 


is pictured in the accompanying illustration. Here we 
have an attractive window display of Heating Stoves 
which was arranged by O. M. Weston for the Owen- 
house Hardware Company, Bozeman, Montana, and 
received Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorD Window Display Competition. 
This exhibit was instrumental in gaining many new 
customers and selling quite a number of heaters. 

The background of the window was arranged in a 
panel effect, out of composition board lined with thin 
strips of wood. At each side near the top were hung 
large advertising posters in colors, while the panels 
beneath bore other advertising posters and cards. The 
side wall at the right was almost entirely covered by 
a large poster, but only a small portion can be seen in 
the picture. 

The floor showed a neat exhibit of various heating 


Arranged by O. M. Weston for the Owenhouse Hardware Company, Bozeman, Montana. 


of a pin—of the gray matter of the brain “has the 
equivalent of a thousand tons and an energy equal 
to the output of a million horse-power station for 
How do they arrive at such 4 
Each molecule of brain tissue 


’ 


forty million years.’ 
staggering conclusion ? 
contains 450 atoms of carbon, 720 atoms of hydrogen, 
116 of nitrogen, 6 of sulphur, and 140 of oxygen. 
These atoms, in turn, consist of thousands of electrons 
which circulate within the infinitesimal space of the 
atom at a speed of from 10,000 to 90,000 miles a sec 
ond. To impart to a bullet the speed with which some 
of these particles dart out of their groups would take 
340,000 barrels of gun-powder. Fifteen grains by 
weight of the simplest gas, hydrogen, contains energy 
enough to lift a million tons more than a hundred 
yards. 

Provided that he used only the smallest fraction of 
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this stupendous energy lying dormant within his own 
brain, the hardware dealer who decides to take a hand 
in the AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competiticn would reap such a har- 
vest of business that the banks would have to hire a 
special staff of clerks to handle his account. The mind 
of man has not yet been able to devise a way to use 
and control at will the whole of this marvelous reser- 
voir of brain energy. Nevertheless, the amount of 
it which is actually available baffles the eloquence of 
words. We catch glimpses of it in such men as Edi- 
son, Maxim, Tesla, Marconi, and Steinmetz. There 
is no reason in the world why hardware merchants 
cannot draw larger supplies from it for the better- 
ment of their income. All that is wanting is ambition 
to succeed. To know that one has so enormous a fund 
of power is an encouragement to employ it. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp Win- 
dow Display Competition takes on a new phase of 
importance when viewed from the angle formed by 
the foregoing considerations. Its cash prizes, desir- 
able though they are, assume a secondary significance. 
It becomes a training field to acquire proficiency in 
the exercise of one’s brains for “going over the top” 
in the battle of salesmanship. We request you to come 
into the Competition as you would go into an experi- 
mental shop to try out an idea for an invention. Other 
dealers have done so to their advantage. Inform your- 
self as to the conditions at the end of this article. Re- 
member that you have it in you to do big things with 
the energy that is stored up in the cells of your brain. 

Less than a month remains before the end of the 
Window Display Competition. Take Time by the 
forelock and let not the opportunity slip from your 
grasp. 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in excellence. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber 15, 1917. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contescant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
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Contestants are permitted to enter as mary photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware REcorp re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 


scriptions submitted. 
“ee 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR SPRING HINGE. 


Oscar Katzenberger, Chicago, Illinois, has obtained 
United States patent rights, under number 1,242,700, 
for a jamb spring hinge, described herewith : 

In a hinge of the character de- 
scribed, a central leaf section formed 
with a pair of barrels, a body por- 
tion formed from a plurality of plate 
portions merging into said barrels, 
one of the plate portions having 
diagonal meeting edges, a reinforcing 
plate having edges for bracing said 
barrels and overlapping ends for 
clamping the upper and lower edges 
of the body portion, said overlapping ends covering part of 
said diagonal meeting edges and a plurality of rivets for 
clamping said plate and said plate portions together. 

“ee 


INTELLIGENT SERVICE MEANS 





—Courteous treatment of customers. 

—Knowing your stock. 

—Keeping your stock clean and in order. 

—Letting no chance slip to make a sale. 

—Being honest with your emplcyer, with your cus- 
tomer, and with yourself. 

—Being prompt and regular in attendance. 

—Doing things without waiting to be told. 

Your own individual progress depends on how 
well you serve the house, and the better you serve the 
house, the better you will serve the customer. And 
the better service you render the customer, the better 


will be the success of all. 
“*- 


MISSOURI MAN ASSIGNS PATENT. 


United States patent rights 


Under number 1,242,727, 
have been granted to William H. Sargent, St. Louis, 
Missouri, assignor to the Wayne Manufacturing Com 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, for an operating mechanism 
for washing machines described in the following: 

In an operating mech- 
anism for washing ma- 


chines, the combination 
with a support, of a 
vertical shaft mounted 


in said support for axial 

















and rocking movements, 
a power shaft journaled 
at right angeles to the 

vertical shaft, driving 

mechanism for the pow- 

er shaft, a crank at- 

tached to the power 

haft, and an intermesh- 

~ ine gear and rack whol- 

- ly supported by the 

1,242,727 vertical shaft engaged 

ind operated = by the 

{ —_ crank for moving the 
vertical shaft axially 

| 2 | F and rocking the vertical 
shaft near each end of 


its axial movement 
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Convention of National Hardware Association Treats 
Business from a New Angle 








Business was dealt with from a new angle, subtend- 
ing a bigger arc of international kinship, at the Twen- 
ty-Third Annual Convention of the National Hard- 
ware Association which began on Wednesday of the 
present week in the Marlborogh-Blenheim hotel at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, and culminated last night in 
a swelling tide of filial love for the mother republic of 
the world—the broad-hearted commonwealth of the 
United States of America. 

Standing out as the high lights in a canvas of some 
master painter were the unmistakable sincerity and 
disinterestedness of the men who interpreted the at- 
titude of the National Hardware Association toward 
the dangers which threaten to destroy the substance of 


Cc. A. Knapp, 
Re-elected President, 
National Hardware Association. 


our civilization. The most delicate ear, trained to de- 
tect the slightest flaw, could have found no trace of 
time-serving, no under-tones of dissimulation, and none 
of the coldness of mere lip-homage in any of the pro- 
ceedings of this convention. 

While giving the necessary prominence to discussion 
of their own affairs, the jobkers who attended this 
meeting of their organization fully realized that war 
had invested their function as distributors with a na- 
tional importance which is vital to the triumph of 
American principles. Without ceasing to do their 
work in the commerce of the country, they have taken 
on, willingly and undismayed, the task of converting 
their experience and methods of distributicn to the 
service of the Government on a scale which surpasses 
in magnitude every past achievement of their com- 
bined membership. 

The officers as well as the members of the several 


committees of the National Hardware Association 
comprise a roster of patriots which it is a pleasure 
to reprint in the columns of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorp, as follows: 

President—C. A. Knapp of Knapp and Spencer Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

First Vice-President—Brace HAyveNn of Dunham, Carri- 
gan and Hayden Company, San Francisco, California, 

Executive Committee. 

Harry L. Doren of Austin Doten, Boston, Massachusetts. 

F. A. HeitMann of F. W. Heitmann Company, Houston, 
Texas. 

R. H. Treman of Treman, King and Company, Ithaca, 
New York 

J. B. Smuman of Blish, Mize and Silliman Hardware 
Company, Atchison, Kansas. 

A. H. Decatur of Decatur and Hopkins Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

A. H. Bunt of Buh! Sons Company, Detroit, Michigan 

Advisory Board. 

Wituram S. Wricut of Wright and Wilhelmy Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Ropert M. Durrey of Gray and Dudley Hardware Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tennessee. 

J. D. Moore of Moore, Handley Hardware Company, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

W. D. Taytor of George Worthington Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

A. J. Binter of James C. Lindsay Hardware Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

A dramatic mise en scéne was conceived and car- 
ried out for the war-prosperity banquet of the Execu- 
tive Board of the National Hardware Association 
Monday evening, October 15th, on the eleventh floor 
of Hotel Traymore in Atlantic City. The banquet 
hall of the hotel was transformed into a realistic rep- 
resentation of a first-line trench on the Western front 
“somewhere in France.” 

The floor was littered with rocks and mud-stained 
foliage. Here and there lay broken trees seemingly 
hackled and riven by the mad fury of artillery. Empty 
shells, which held the menace of death even as the face 
of a tiger shows the snarl of rage cut short by the hun- 
ter’s bullet, were scattered about among the wreckage 
of homes and army trains. 

A weather-beaten tent, before which flickered the 
uncertain flames of a campfire, was pitched beside a 
table innocent of all the napery and ornament of 
peace. Dull oilcloth usurped the snowy linen; and the 
viands—whose deliciousness no camouflage could hide 
—were served from badly dented and dilapidated 
tableware. 

The detonation of a gun smote the air with startling 
suddenness. Then the Stars and Stripes waved from 
a standard in the background. Forthwith the twenty 
diners, who were garbed in khaki, stood at attention. 
Came a Highland piper with a shrill skirl of martial 
music, while overhead hovered a fighting plane in all 
the mimicry of pigment, and wireless messages sput- 
tered their impatient commands to phantom troops. 
The illusion held when the men sat down to eat, for 
the attendants wore the uniform of two-fisted infan- 
trymen and brought the rations from the recesses of 4 
trench dugout. 


On Tuesday morning, October 10:15 


16th, at 
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o'clock, the day before the formal opening of the con- 
vention proper of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, the Automobile Accessories Branch of the or- 
ganization held a meeting at which were discussed 
the relation of hardware jobbers to the distribution 
of automobile supplies. B. M. Asch, president Asch 
and Company, New ‘York City, and O. L. Weaver, 
secretary Star Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, were 
the principal speakers on this topic. E. H. Schwab, 
president Silvex Company, South Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, dealt with the question: How can the man- 
ufacturer secure the co-operation of the jobbers’ sales- 
men in connection with the introduction and sale of 
new goods? This session was open to active and asso- 
ciate members. 
JOINT SESSION 

For the consideration of those phases of the hard- 
ware industry which directly concern the general pub- 
lic an cpen session was held at half past ten o’clock 
Wednesday morning under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association. There was a radium- 
like splendor to the sparkle of patriotism which shone 
in the eyes of the assembly and glowed in the words 
of the speakers at this gathering. 

The atmosphere of the session was electric with 
currents of loyalty which came straight from the cen- 
tral dynamo of our nation’s consecration to the lofty 
design of human emancipation. Its high tension was 
sensed by everyone in the speeches of C. A. Knapp 
and Fayette R. Plumb, president of their respective 
organizations. 

The audience felt that here was no fair weather 
parade of carpet knights caparisoned in the trappings 
of pretence and making a flourish of valor in high- 
sounding oration. The very simplicity of the Presidents’ 
addresses to this array of listeners, the taking for 
granted as a matter of fact the acquiescence of their 
associates and hearers, and the point-blank phrasing of 
the big issues at stake in the war against autocracy, 
cut deeper into the mind than any Damascus blade of 
eloquence which they might have wielded. 

That the members of his organization are willing to 
pay the price, no matter how burdensome it may be, 
so that liberty may not perish, was the ringing declara- 
tion of C. A. Knapp, President of the National Hard- 
ware Association. He voiced his pride in the patriotic 
sentiment which permeates this great body of jobbers. 
Expressing the hope that normal conditions would 
soon replace those of war, he asked the members to 
give serious considerations to the issues involved. His 
speech, in its entirety, was as follows: 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT C. A. KNAPP. 

It is very pleasing to greet such a large number of 
members of this organization, the members of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and 
our distinguished guests, including the large number 
of ladies who have honored us with their presence at 
the opening of the Twenty-third Annual Convention 
of this organization. 

I feel considerable hesitancy in presiding at this 
meeting, particularly in view of the fact that the or- 
Ganization since its inception, has had as its presiding 
Officers men who were, in my judgment, much better 
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equipped to discharge the functions of the office. I am 

not responsible for the position I now occupy—lI ac- 

cepted it a year ago simply because those who elected 

me felt that it was a duty that I owed the organization. 
Tells of Hopes That Were of No Avail. 

You will recall that at that time our minds and 

hearts were depressed with thoughts of those who 


were engaged in the most terrible conflict which 
men have ever known. Our hope at that time was 
that our country might be the medium through which 
the calamity might be amicably adjusted, and we 
hoped that, inasmuch as we had avoided entrance into 
the conflict, even though there seemed great provoca- 
tion, we would be the logical medium through which 
peace might secured. 
Says Liberty Must Be Perpetuated. 

All our hopes in that direction were dissipated on 
April 6th when President Wilson, realizing that fur- 
ther attempts to avoid the conflict were absolutely im- 
possible, made the historical Address to Congress, so 
while we are assembled here today, upwards of one 
millions of our finest young men are sacrificing them- 
selves for their country, to the end that the liberty 
which we enjoy and which was obtained by our fore- 
fathers, may not only be perpetuated but that the en- 
tire world may enjoy with us the benefits of Democ- 
racy. 

Praises Leadership of Woodrow Wilson, 

We have a strong leader and regardless of what our 
preferences were in November, 1916; Woodrow Wil- 
son is now our President and should have the united 
support of the entire country. There can be but one 
outcome, though possibly long deferred, we must suc 
ceed and we shall. 

Are Willing to Pay the Price of Freedom. 

There has been considerable discussion regarding 
the general subject of taxation and we are particularly 
proud of the fact that the sentiment of this organiza- 
tion has already been expressed, to the effect that we 
are willing to pay the price, only asking that all those 
who are benefited bear their proportionate share of the 
expense. 

Avers Wholesalers Have Not Greatly Benefited by High Prices. 

Business, as we all know, has been unusually pros- 
perous and prices have been abnormally high. In- 
deed, we fear that on many commodities the question 
of cost has been lost sight of and that there is a ten 
dency on the part of many to secure as high a price as 
possible regardless of all cost relations. The whole 
salers, who have long since disposed of merchandise 
which they held at the time prices advanced, have not 
to so great a degree been benefited, in fact on many 
commodities the margin of profit has been less, simply 
because of their earnest desire to make it as easy as 
possible for the retailer to satisfy the consumer who 
has been loath to pay such highly inflated prices. 

Present Conditions Prove Necessity of the Jobber. 

The present conditions have proven beyond any 
question, the absolute necessity of the wholesaler, as it 
was only because the latter was willing to take the risk 
of a loss by reason of a possible recession in prices, 
that he had in his warehouse, of convenient access to 
the retail trade, large supplies of merchandise ready 
for delivery to his customers on quick notice. 
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Retailers Concede Importance of Wholesalers. 

The retail merchant who has been looking to the 
jobber as his source of supply has been greatly bene- 
fited thereby while those who have felt in the past that 
there night be a saving of some additional profit in the 
buying of goods by direct connection with the manu- 
facturer, have been embarrassed in their business with 
the consumer simply because they could not obtain 
prompt deliveries to which they had been accustomed. 

Prominent retailers throughout the country have 
conceded that there could be no longer any question as 
to the sound economical position occupied by the 
wholesaler of hardware, and it is our own earnest 
hope that the benefit derived from this education, will 
continue after the present most unusual conditions 


have been changed. 
Combination of American Spirit and Resources Is Invulnerable. 


It is not my desire at this time to burden you with 
figures to substantiate statements which can truthfully 
be made. You are all conversant with the fact that 
this country is not dependent on any section of the 
world for its prosperity. We have the financial re- 
sources, we have enormous crops and better than all, 
we have the American Spirit, a combination which is 


absolutely invulnerable. 
Deals with Exchange Charges on Checks. 


I shall not at this time go into the details of the 
work of our organization during the year. The re- 
port of the Secretary-Treasurer will fully cover this 
and the members of the Association know how thor- 
oughly they have been kept advised through almost 
daily communications from the Secretary’s office. 
These communications have dealt in questions not only 
affecting our work as hardware men, but during: the 
past year, we have taken up many of the great na- 
tional issues and our association has been a leader in 
molding legislation of this character. Probably no 
better illustration could be given to substantiate this 
statement than the subject of Exchange Charges on 
Checks. As you will know, in nearly all parts of the 
country it has been necessary for those receiving 
checks in payment of accounts, to stand for the col- 
lection charge which in the aggregate was very large. 
Under the Federal Reserve Act, this matter was 
placed in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board and 
a year ago last July they put into effect a plan which 
provided for the free collection of checks. 

Blocks Enactment of Vicious Legislation. 

Those who had been benefited by the collection 
charges, immediately made strenuous efforts through 
Congressional action to have the charge reinstated and, 
in fact, some of the proposed legislation which was 
almost enacted, provided for a charge for the pay- 
ment of a check even if cashed at the bank on which 
it was drawn. Through the effort of your officers, 
you presented the matter to members of Congress in 
such a way as to defeat the purpose of those who were 


desirous of having this charge imposed. 
Calls Attention to Child Labor Act. 


We have also called your attention to the provisions 
of the Child Labor Act and have given full informa- 
tion as to requirements for the carrying out of these 
provisions. 

The subject of Trade Acceptances has been prom- 
inently kept before the trade and some houses have 


already shown their customers the advantages to be 
secured from the adoption of that system of settling 
accounts. 

We have secured prompt information concerning 
the provisions of the War Tax Bill and have been in 
constant communication with the legislative authorities 


on this subject. 
Metal Branch Is Heipful to Manufacturers. 


The Metal Branch of this Association has been ex- 
tremely helpful to those engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of tin plates and metals, a most suc- 
cessful convention having been held June Ist and 2nd 
in the city of Pittsburgh. 

The Automobile Supply Branch of the Association 
has done some efficient work and it is particularly 
pleasing to know that a large number of manufactur- 
ers who have become associate members of this 
Branch of the Association, are recognizing the fact 
that the service being rendered by the wholesaler of 
hardware is a valuable one and while we take no issue 
with other mediums of distribution, we are convinced 
that ultimately the distributors of automobile supplies 


will be the wholesale hardware houses of this country. 
Membership Has Been Considerably Increased. 

Our membership has increased considerably, as the 
Secretary-Treasurer’s report will show that we have at 
least 10 per cent more active members in this Asso- 
ciation than we had a year ago. Our Assistant Secre- 
tary, who has been secretary of the Metal Branch and 
of the Automobile Supply Branch, has been loaned to 
the Government and since July Ist he has been doing 
active, efficient work in connection with the Equip- 
ment Division of the Ordnance Department of the 


Army. 
Asserts the Importance of Co-operation. 


There never was a time in the history of this Asso- 
ciation when it was more important for us to get to- 
gether and confer with each other as wholesalers and 
with the manufacturers, than at present. We do not 
propose to discuss during these ‘meetings the minor 
questions, but rather will devote our time to the con- 
sideration of larger issues and, hence, have asked a 
number of prominent manufacturers to address us 
during our sessions. 

Asks Serious Consideration of Issues. 

In closing, I can only ask for a most serious consid- 
eration of the issues involved, and I hope that each one 
attending this convention will be immeasurably bene- 
fited, and that prosperity not dependent upon the war- 
ring nations of the world, but based on normal condi- 
tions, will be your lot during the coming Association 
year. 

At the close of President Knapp’s speech, the as- 
sembly sang to the tune of “America’”’ a patriotic an- 
them entitled, “God Keep and Guide Our Men.” The 
song was followed by an address by the Reverend 
John R. Davies, D. D., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“This country went to war because it had no other 
alternative as a self-respecting nation,” declared the 
Reverend Doctor Davies. “All the wars which have 
gone before were mere skirmishes compared to that 
which now ingulfs the world. Never since the first 
man looked out upon the earth has God séen such a 
sight. 


“Men talk of the defeat of Germany. Germany 
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was defeated when she sank the Lusitania. The pan- 
German idea is one of the most hellish man ever has 
conceived. Our duty is plain. I am a foreigner. 
Forty years ago I landed at Castle Garden, an immi- 
Whatever I am and all I have are due to the 
My first 


grant. 
opportunities this great country afforded. 
duty is to that flag.” 

Men and women arose and cheered and the hall 
reverberated with wave on wave of applause. 

The Reverend Doctor Davies said that when the 
war is over America would be the commercial and 
financial capital of the world. 

TRENCHANT SPEECH OF PRESIDENT PLUMB. 

Fayette R. Plumb, President of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, was then intro- 
duced. His appearance was the signal for a rattling, 
drum-like staccato of hand-clapping throughout the 
hall. When its last echo faded into silence, he pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

We meet here today while our country is at war. 
This fact must control all our thoughts and all our 
plans. The problems of our personal businesses must be 
subordinated to the business of war, for war is a busi- 
ness—a business that must-be carried on with cold de- 
termination as well as with enthusiasm at white heat. 
It is deeds, not words, that count. It is our duty to 
determine, first, how we can each one of us render the 
most effective—not the most glorious—service; sec- 
ond, how we can through our organizations reach a 
wider field of usefulness. 

Each Industry Is Represented in Government Work. 

At the War Convention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States resolutions were passed 
calling upon each industry to organize and to appoint 
a committee to represent the industry in government 
work. Both Associations here represented should de- 
velop some effective method of answering this call. 
Many of the manufacturers are of course already in 
close touch with the various departments of the Gov 
ernment and are ready and anxious to turn over just 
as much of their productive capacity to government 
needs as may be required, but there are many who 
have not established such contact whose facilities will 
undoubtedly be required in a short time. The com- 
mittee of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation can bring them and the departments of the 
Government together. 

Says Government Can Use Jobbers’ Warehouses. 

There is a field for equally effective work on the 
part of a similar committee of the National Hardware 
The great distributive and storage facil- 
ities of the hardware jobbers must be enlisted in the 
One of the problems of the war de- 
partment is the storage of the tremendous mass of 
munitions and supplies which are being made in antici- 
pation of their use. Why should the Government need 


Association. 


national service. 


to build storage depots or enlarge the storage facilities 
of the quartermaster’s department when such ample 
and admirable facilities already exist all over this 
country in the warehouses of the jobbers? These 
warehouses have been built for the purpose of quick 
and cheap distribution. A committee representing the 
National Hardware Association could find from the 
quartermasters, the engineering, the ordnance, and the 
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signal corps departments of the army what storage 
facilities were required from time to time and could 
undoubtedly arrange for the storage and redistribution 
of their supplies at a cost far less than it would cost 
the Government to do the work itself. 

United States Interests Come Before All. 

Another field of usefulness for the hardware jobbers 
lies in supplying from their stocks the various items 
constantly wanted in comparatively small, but still 
large quantities where the saving in time more than off- 
sets the additional cost. The jobbers, of course, recog- 
nize that they cannot make a profit by acting as an 
agent for manufacturers with the Government. This 
is no time for a manufacturer to protect his trade at 
the expense of the United States. The Government 
departments have adopted the settled policy of buying 
from manufacturers direct those things which have to 
be manufactured on their orders, but the value of the 
large and varied jobbers’ stocks for the supply of 
urgent needs must not be overlooked. 

Suggests Opportunity for Patriotic Service. 

There is also the great value lying in the stored up 
experience and knowledge of the buyers of the hard- 
ware jobbing houses. This affords an opportunity for 
truly patriotic service without any pay except the good 
will it will create on the part of both the Government 
The Government is going to 
require the facilities of us all. When a hardware job- 
ber learns of a government inquiry which cannot be 


and the manufacturers. 


supplied from his stock he should bring together some 
manufacturer who he knows could make the article 
and the government department. By so doing he may 
open up an unknown and valuable source of supply for 
the Government. 

Declares there Must Be no Unfair Profits in War. 

[ know I am telling the truth when I say that while 
we are all out for the dollars, we want only those that 
represent fair pay for services actually performed and 
that we are ready to give up the dollars any time 


it may help to win the war. We all agree 
that there must be no unfair profits in this war. We 
don’t have to be told it any more. We are ready and 


All 
our efforts, all our resources are at the disposal of the 
United States. 
on the battle field will be glad to sacrifice our material 


anxious to do our bit in the most effective way. 
Those of us who cannot do our share 


well-being and our comfort in the great cause. « Let 
us take counsel together to find the most effective serv- 
ice we can perform. 
PATRIOTIC RESOLUTION OF JOINT SESSION 

The joint session of the National Hardware Asso 
ciation and the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association was not content with a spoken pronounce- 
ment of its obedience to the behests of the nation for 
the performance of the gigantic tasks which we as a 
people have undertaken. In order that the President 
and citizens of the United States might know that, 
heart and hand and purse without quibble or evasion, 
the hardware manufacturers and jobbers of America 
are in the fight to free the world from the monstrous 
tyranny of Caesarism, they took pains to set down 
in writing and publish to the country the resolution 
which is here reproduced: 

“RESOLVED, by the wholesalers and manufacturers 
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of hardware, members of The National Hardware As- 
sociation and The American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, assembled in convention, that we 
record our appreciation of the wonderful accomplish- 
ment of our National Government in preparing for 
the successful prosecution of the war in which we 
are now engaged and that we further pledge our loyal 
and undivided support to our President and to all in 
authority toward the rapid and successful prosecu- 
tion of the war and that further we record our will- 
ingness to lend all possible assistance and co-opera- 
tion and to make all necessary sacrifices for the aid 
of the Government. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of this Reso- 
lution be sent to the President, to the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy and that our of- 
ficers be directed actively to take up any matters in 
which their assistance is requested by the authorities.” 

At the executive session of the National Hardware 
Association Wednesday afternoon, a discussion of the 
report of President A. C. Knapp preceded the read- 
ing of the Secretary-Treasurer’s account of his stew- 
ardship, the full text of which is here subjoined: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY = TREASURER TO THE 
TWENTY - THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


Following the custom adopted in 1894 at the time of the 
formation of this Association, I take pleasure in presenting 
a report of the work of your Secretary-Treasurer during the 
past year, the twenty-third year of his incumbency of this 
position. Owing to the fact that I have kept in such close 
touch with the membership during the year, a report cannot 
be presented which will contain any new information. 

As a matter of fact, since our last Convention, we have 
sent each member of the Association 133 letters of a general 
nature and also have conducted an immense amount of indi- 
vidual correspondence with you. As will be shown by the 
report of the Membership Committee, our Association has 
grown numerically to quite an extent during the year, 24 
new members being added. So that we now have a total of 
274 members. 

Cash Premiums. 

One of the subjects which has given us the most concern 
during the year, is that of the cash premium and the impor- 
tance of its retention. 

A large number of our manufacturing friends realizing 
that the cost of producing goods was constantly on the 
increase, felt constrained to take care of at least a part of the 
increased cost by a withdrawal of the cash premium, or a 
reduction of the same. 

They lost sight of the fact that it was impossible for the 
wholesaler to do business on a net cash basis, and they also 
seemed to fail to realize that the giving of a premium for 
anticipated payment was so essential and had become an estab- 
lished trade custom. 

Our method of calling attention from time to time to 
individual cases of the change of terms has been successful 
in bringing a large number of manufacturers up to the point 
of realizing the importance of retracing their steps in this 
particular. I sincerely hope that in the near future we can 
report that the terms of 2 per cent for cash in 10 days are 
being generally conceded. 

In this connection, however, we want to call the attention 
of the members to the importance of a rigid adherence to the 
terms. Our Association has taken the position that the buyer 
is not entitled to the premjum unless he places the seller in 
possession of funds according to the terms. Any deduction 
after the agreed upon period is an abuse of terms. 

Trade Acceptances. 

We have issued considerable literature on thi¢ subject; 
particularly the address of the Honorable R. H. Treman, of 
our Executive Committee, which was delivered at the last 
Convention. 

A very large number of additional copies have been re- 
quested, and as a result of the agitation of the question by 
this organization, many other trade organizations have taken 
up the subject, and, indeed, we have every reason to believe 
that some of those who have been inspired by us are indi- 
vidually putting the plan into operation more rapidly than 
the members of this organization. . 

A very prominent banker in a recent address said: 

“There seems to be an impression in some quarters that 
the trade acceptance system is intended to do away with cash 
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payments and the discounting of bills for cash, substituting 
time obligations therefore. This is not at all the case. Every 
consideration for sound business is to encourage cash pay- 
ments or as short credits as possible. The principal thing now 
to be accomplished is to put the large mass of outstanding 
unavailable credits represented by open accounts into acknowl- 
edged, negotiable form.” 
Cost of Doing Business. 

We have had a very large amount of correspondence dur- 
ing the year with our members, and those engaged in other 
lines of business, as well as with hardware manufacturers, 
regarding the question of overhead expense. 

It is a fact, however, that owing to the unusual volume 
of business conducted by our members, their report will prob- 
ably show a somewhat reduced percentage of expense, but it 
should be borne in mind that when business gets on to a 
normal basis, the 1917 percentage will increase, and it must 
also be borne in mind that the question of Taxation is one 
which will have a very important bearing on the expense 
account. 

Inventory and Its Relation to Fire Insurance. 

The question arose the latter part of December as to 
whether merchandise if inventoried at cost, in the event 
of fire, a price beyond the cost could be obtained. 

We took this up with insurance experts with the result 
that we advised vou that the hasis of adjustment in the 
event of a fire. would be the replacement value. 

Inventory and Its Relation to the Federal Corporation Tax. 

We also consulted with the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment regarding the method of pricing an inventory in order 
to ascertain on what basis the income tax would be col- 
lected, and we were placed in a position to advise you that 
for the purposes of the collection of the Internal Revenue, 
the price actually paid for merchandise would be taken as the 
basis regardless of the market price, but that where several 
lots of goods of similar character were purchased at differ- 
ent prices, the inventory should be priced on the basis of the 
cost of the last lot purchased. 

Overstock Lists. 


During the vear, we have sent to the members of the 
Association 153 lists of overstock or undesirable goods. We 
have found that goods which were not moving rapidly be- 
cause of an over-purchase or a change in the requirements 
of the community, and were thus unsalable in one part of 
the country, were much to be desired by members of the 
Association at another point. 

Therefore, we have sent out from time to time these 
lists, and have placed members of the Association in direct 
communication with party owning merchandise and in almost 
every instance, sales have been effected, and members of 
the Association has been assisted, and goods which might 
otherwise have been thrown on the market as job lots, have 
been retained in the regular channels of distribution. 

We feel that an increasing number of our members can 
advantageously avail themselves of this service, and, of 
course, there is no expense involved to those who use the 
same. 

Exchange Charges on Checks. 

As you were advised at the time of our ast Conven- 
tion, the Federal Reserve Bank in July, 1916, put into force 
a system which they were authorized to adopt under the Act 
providing for Federal Reserve system and through which 
checks drawn on member banks were collected without any 
charge. 

In December, 1916, through the instrumentality of some 
banks which were largely profiting by excessive payment 
and collection charges on checks, very strong pressure was 
brought to bear on Congress to the end that the way should 
be open for a restoration of the charge on checks, and a 
bill was almost enacted which permitted not only of a charge 
for collection of checks, but on the payment of a check 
at the counter, and if this legislation had been enacted, you 
would have been compelled to have submitted to a charge 
of one-tenth of one per cent on checks drawn at the counter 
of your own bank. 

Your Association placed itself in direct and personal 
contact with influential men in Congress, particularly the 
Honorable Carter Glass, of Virginia, with the resu!t that the 
whole matter is now in control of the Federal Reserve Bank 
and they are absolutely opposed to the imposition of any 
charge for the payment or collection of checks. 


Reducing the Variety of Goods Manufactured. 


We have taken up at the request of prominent manufac- 
turers, the question of the advisability of cutting down tke 
unnecessary varicty of sizes and finishes in connection with 
many of the goods sold by the hardware trade. 

We need not enlarge on the fact that there ha: 
a steady growth in the variety of sizes and finish 
hardware of all descriptions, with the result that the 
saler and retailer was compelled to carry an unnece 
large volume of merchandise. er. 

The importance of doing something in this direction 
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was emphasized when prices were materially advanced, which 
forced the employment of a larger capital in the business, and 
it also became apparent that the delivery of staple sizes and 
finishes was very much delayed because of the fact that the 
manufacturer was compelled to expend so much additional 
time in making a product which was absolutely not essential 
in mecting the reasonable requirements of the consumer. 

A yast amount of correspondence has been employed, 
with the result that we hear of a very large reduction in the 
variety of several lines of goods. ‘If it meets with the 
views of the Association, we will continue the agitation of 
this subiect, with the hope that our efforts in the direction 
indicated, will be of permanent value to the trade. 

We have also recently consulted our membership as to 
their wishes in connection with the reduction of the num- 
ber of grades of Shovels which were being made, and we 
beg to report that an overwhelming number of our mem- 
bers are very much in favor of the elimination of at 
least one grade of Shovels. We therefore called this to 
the attention of the manufacturers of this commodity. 

Child Labor Law. 

The adoption of a Federal Child Labor Act by Congress 
was called to your attention January 25th of this year, and 
we have been in conference with the Board of Secretaries, 
who were placed in charge of the carrying out all purposes 
of the Act. 

We believe that through the instrumentality of this Asso- 
ciation, the method of the administration of the Act will be 
of such a character as will make it comparatively easy to 
conform to the guaranty provisions. 

As we have explained to you, it is quite necessary that 
on receiving merchandise from manufacturers, a guaranty 
should be stamped or printed on the bill, setting forth the 
fact that the goods named in the invoice have been made in 
conformity with the Child Labor Law in the State where 
they are produced. 

You will then be in a position to pass the same guar- 
anty on to your customer, and if there should be any ques- 
tion as to the Act having been complied with, you will be 
in a position to place the responsibility where it belongs. 

Members of the Association desiring further informa- 
tion regarding this feature, can secure it upon application. 

War Tax Bill. 

We have followed very carefully this measure from its 
first introduction into Congress, and have kept you fully 
advised cencerning all amendments and action on the part 
of the Committees of the House and Senate, and we have, 
further, communicated with these Committees and with 
prominent members of Congress, expressing what we have 
ascertained to be the views of the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

It is very pleasing to state that there has not been 
displayed a tendency on the part of any member of this or- 
ganization to avoid paying a just proportion of the expense 
involved by the conflict in which we are now involved. 

The only thought has been that Taxation should be on 
a basis which was just and equitable to all, and we sincerely 
believe that you realize that there has been on the part of 
Congress a desire to deal fairly with business interests. 

The added expense, of course, will be large, but as 
compared to the human sacrifice involved, it is but a trifle. 
The real sacrifice consists in giving up those who are so dear 
to us. 

The general sentiment expressed by our members, we 
are proud to say, is that they are willing to pay their share 
of the expense, however great it may be. 

Our Executive Committee, at its June session, voted 
practically the entire balance in the treasury as a subscrip- 
tion to the Liberty Loan, knowing that every member of 
the Association would endorse such action on its part. 

Economical Position of the Wholesaler. 

The question as to whether the wholesaler was a neces- 
sary avenue of distribution has been settled, and we hope will 
never again be raised. Some retail merchants and some 
magazine writers have been endeavoring to create the im- 
pression that the Middleman was an unnecessary adjunct 
and that he was responsible to a large degree in increasing 
the cost of all commodities. 

When goods became scarce and manufacturers were 
not in position to fill the quick demand of the consumer 
made upon them, the retail merchants throughout the coun- 
try found that the wholesaler had anticipated the demand of 
the consumer and had assembled large stocks of merchandise 
which were available to fill the quick requirements of the 
retail merchant. 

It has been said that a large number of retail hard- 
ware men throughout the country would have been com- 
pelled to have ceased business because of a lack of mer- 
chandise, if they had been obliged to place their orders with 
the factories and await delivery. 

As a matter of fact, we are creditably advised that 95 
Per cent of all demands of retailers have been complied with 
and that, very promptly and in many instances, at prices 
much less than were being quoted on the same goods by the 
Manufacturer to the wholesaler. 
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Uniform Contract. 

At the time of our last Convention, our attention was 
called to a movement on the part of some manufacturers to 
insist on a uniform contract, which should be irrevocable by 
either the buyer or seller. 

It was the opinion of those who discussed the question 
at our last Convention, that there were some objectionable 
features to such a plan, and yet it was admitted that the 
policy of booking orders for indefinite quantities subject to 
cancellation at will, was a detrimental one, both from the 
standpoint of the seller and the buyer. 

Conditions so rapidly changed that we found the manu- 
facturers who were advocating such a contract and which 
called for a definite date of delivery, were not willing to 
enter ‘into it, and the result has been that practically nothing 
has been done with the subject. 

New Plan for Selling Nails and Wire. 

The suggestion has been made that the sale of these 
commodities on a basis which allowed for a flat profit per 
hundred weight—rather than on a percentage of the value— 
was not an equitable one, and that inasmuch as the expense 
of doing business including remuneration of the salesman, 
was based on the value of the merchandise, the profit should 
be on the same basis. 

No definite policy has been adopted hy the Association, 
but we recommend a very careful consideration of the sub- 
ject. 

Co-operation Wtih the Government in Connection With the War. 


Our Association was one of the first organizations in 
the country to offer its services to President Wilson and his 
advisors, when it became apparent that this country must 
enter into the world war. 

The Association has interested itself definitely in the 
matter of freight car thrift, urging the full loading of cars 
and the prompt unloading of cars. 

In this matter our attention has also been directed to- 
ward the failure on the part of the Railroad Companies to 
promptly remove empty cars from siding after they are nott- 


fied that these cars have been unloaded. 
The Association has been called upon by the War 
Department to supply data regarding needed merchandise 


and in such inquiries, precedence has been given to the re- 
quests, and the information supplied without delay. 

It is felt that the Association will be of even greater 
value to the War Industries Board and to various Govern- 
ment Departments, so that all of the information possessed 
by the Association may be at the quick disposal of the 
Government authorities. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the fact, that this As- 
sociation is prepared to render this emergency service with- 
out stint, and that it will welcome the opportunity to be 
used in this manner. 

Our Executive Committee in June last voted to grant 
a leave of absence to George A. Fernley, Assistant-Secretary- 
Treasurer, in order that he might enter the Government 
service as First Lieutenant in the Equipment Division of the 
Ordnance Department, since which time he has been dis- 


charging the duties assigned him in connection with this 
work. 
His duties in this Association as Assistant-Secretary 


Treasurer has been assumed by Thos. A. Fernley. 

I need not speak of the individual sacrifices made by our 
members. We have not heard or read of a single man in 
the hardware business in this country endeavoring to avoid 
doing his just part in the terrible struggle. 


Price Information, 


Early in the vear, thinking that it would be of interest 
to the members of the Association to have information as to 
prices which had been made during a previous short period of 
time, in different parts of the country, we write the mem- 
bers of our Association—giving them a list of about 24 items, 
asking that they furnish the information. desired. 

About 117 houses replied. The figures were tabulated 
on a sheet, and sent to the members of the organization. 

This involved considerable work and some expense, but 
the letters received from the members commenting favorably 
on the new method, were quite encouraging, and after being 
reviewed by the Executive Committee at the June meeting, 
it was decided to gather similar figures early in September 
and reproduce them to the members of the Association. 

About the same number of houses responded, and the 
chart was prepared and distributed among the members of 
the organization. 

It is requested that it be distinctly understood that in 
gathering and distributing this information, it is not intended 
that any of the prices named shall be a guide for future 
prices. 

This cannot be too thoroughly understood by the mem- 
bers. We have stated repeatedly that the Association would 
ahsolutely take no action in any way which would be in 
the direction of suggesting a selling price, but we have a 
right to gather information as to past transactions, provided 
this is confined absolutely to a historical presentation of 
what has happened during the past period of time 
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We would like to have this subject fully discussed at 
the Convention, and be informed by the membership their 
desires as to a continuance of the plan. If it is interesting 
and valuable to the members to receive this data, the Secre- 
tary’s office, of course, will be pleased to continue the com- 
pilation. 

Metal Branch. 

It is very pleasing to advise you that this branch of the 
Association, under the ledership of Mr. W. H. Donlevy, 
has been doing excellent work during the year. 

A very largely attended convention of the metal men 
connected with our Association was held in Pittsburgh June 
Ist and 2nd, and during a session of two days matters of 
importance to that branch of the business were carefully 
considered. 

Almost, without exception, those interested in the sale 
and distribution of tin plate and metals are connected with 
this branch of the Association and the organization has no 
more ardent supporters than those thus identified. 

Automobile Supply Branch. 

We are very much pleased to report that the members 
of our Association are showing a decided inclination to 
develop this feature of their business. 

It is generally admitted that the wholesale hardware 
dealer is a logical medium for distributing automobile sup- 
plies, and while efforts have been made by certain parties to 
prevent wholesale hardware houses from being placed in a 
position to purchase this line of goods, we have reason to 
believe that these parties will be much less active in the 
future. 

As we have already advised the members of the Asso- 
ciation, the United States Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Justice, has taken the position that “any action 
on the part of two or more persons which has for its pur- 
pose, intent or result, the restraining of the free flow of any 
commodity from maker to user, is contrary to the provisions 
and purposes of the Sherman law.” 

This interpretation of the Sherman Act came to our 
notice some four years ago, since which time your Secretary- 
Treasurer has had it constantly before him, and hence no 
letter has been written and no word spoken which could be 
interpreted in any way as a violation of the Sherman law. 

There have been times when we felt that certain manu- 
facturers were not treating the wholesale hardware trade in 
a fair and impartial manner, but we have entered no protest 
simply because to have done so would have been in violation 
of this law. 

We want to repeat the statement made at the last Con- 
vention of the Automobile Supply Branch of this Asso- 
ciation by the writer, to the effect that it was the privilege 
of any manufacturer of automobile supplies or any other 
line of goods, to select his own customers, that he had a 
perfect right if he so desired, to sell the retailer or the con- 
sumer at any price he desired to make, and that under the 
law, it was not the privilege or the right of any trade asso- 
ciation to interfere in any way, shape or form. 

Our work changes from year to year, and it is not always 
easy to map out in advance definite plans for the future, but 
we do hope that as a result of conferring together of the 
members at the Convention, suggestions will be made along 
the line of future activities, which will cause the organization 
to continue in what has been generally pronounced a very 
successful career. 

It was with deep regret that we were compelled to an- 
nounce the death, on September 25th, of our Second Vice- 
President, Mr. H. August Luedke, of John Pritlaff Hardware 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Luedke was esteemed highly by all with whom he 
came in contact and rendered this organization much valuable 
service. 

Our President, Mr. C. A. Knapp, has been of exceedingly 
great assistance to the Secretary’s office during the year, and 
has very carefully considered ail the propositions which have 
been presented, and issued such instructions as he thought 
were heneficial to the organization. 

Our Executive Committee has also at all times shown an 
earnest desire to serve your interests, and we would be 
lacking in our duty if we failed to express our sincere thanks 
to the individual members of the Association who have shown 
such a decided inclination to look upon the organization in 
a serious way, to consider that it was a department of their 
business, and that the Secretary’s office represented one class 
of their employes. 


DISCUSSION OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 
The meeting of the jobbers on Thursday morning 


was devoted to a discussion on business conditions. 
The house furnishing goods situation was explained 
by W. H. Matthai, secretary National Enameling and 
Stamping Company, Baltimore, Maryland. Charles 
Hf. Myers of Ames Shovel and Tool Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, dealt with the question of shovels. 
Conditions affecting the supply and wholesaling of 


1917. 
builders’ hardware were treated by George F. Wiepert 
of Sargent and Company, New York City. Fayette 
R. Plumb, the popular and efficient president of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
gave a helpful review of the edge tool and hammer 
situation. The status of loaded paper, shot gun shells 
and metallic ammunition, from the point of view of 
merchandising problems, was described by Frank 
Drew of Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

The general manager of the Continental Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, namely, W. D. Biggers, spoke of 
the screen door and window screen situation. He was 
followed by Robert H. Cowdery cf American Fork 
and Hoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio, who gave his 
experience and much illuminating data with reference 
W. C. Kelly, president 


Association 


to the farming tool situation. 


W. H. Donlevy, 
Chairman Metal Branch, 
National Hardware Association. 


American Axe and Tool Company, Charleston, West 
Virginia, addressed the members on the subject of axe 
Business conditions in rela- 
tion to paint were discussed by Ernest T. Trigg, vice- 
president and general manager John Lucas and Com- 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

MEETING OF METAL BRANCH. 

At 2:15 o'clock Thursday afternoon, October 18th, 
the Metal Branch of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion convened for an interchange of ideas and ex- 
periences concerning their affairs. The chairman of 
the meeting was W. H. Donley of Carter, Donlevy and 
Company, Philadelphia, In his open- 
ing remarks he said that the members present would 
not be restricted to the topics listed on the program. 
form, was as fol- 


supply and distribution. 


pany, 


Pennsylvania. 


His address, brief and distinct in 


lows: 


OPENING REMARKS OF W. H. DONLEVY, CHAIRMAN. 
“This is the only session the Metal Branch will hold 


at this convention, our meeting being incidental to 
the annual convention of the National Hardware As- 
sociation as a whole. 

“Our annual meeting, held in Pittsburgh last June, 
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was a notable one from every standpoint and we feel 
justified in believing it to be one of the most helpful 
conventions we have ever held. 

“Each member received a printed copy of the pro- 
ceedings so that those who were not present are 
familiar with the subjects that were discussed at that 
time. 

“\ report of the Metal Committee today would of 
necessity be almost a repetition of the one presented 
at that time and for that reason will be omitted now. 

“The same problems which confronted us then are 
with us today, some perhaps in a more intensified 
form. 

“These are perplexing, eventful, unsettled times 
and almost demand an assemblage of this character 
for the discussion of the conditions which surround 
us. 

“We will not be eonfined entirely to the considera- 
tion of the topics listed on the program. There are 
many other subjects worthy of our attention and you 
are invited to present them and they will be discussed 
as fully as our time will allow. 

“Each member present is, therefore, urgently re- 
queste to participate as fully as possible in the dis- 
cussions to follow and thus make this meeting one of 
benefit to us all.” 

The four chief topics discussed at this meeting of 
the Metal Branch were: First, Are prevailing high 
prices curtailing the demand for sheet and metal? 
had ad- 
Second, How can we best co-operate with 


Have competing products corresponding 
vances ? 
the worker in metal to better our mutual interests’ 
Third, The demand for bright tin for canning pur- 
poses is so unusual that there seems to be some doubt 
as to the ability of the manufacturers to produce this 
line in sufficient quantity to meet the demands. What 
is the remedy? Fourth, Would it not be desirable, 
alike to manufacturer and dealer, to reduce the num- 
ber of grades of terne plate and sizes of bright plates ? 

The balloting for officers of the National Hardware 
Association resulted in the election of the following 
men for the ensuing term: 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

President—C. A. Knapp of Knapp and Spencer Hard- 
ware Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 

First Vice-President—Brace Haypen of Dunham, Carri- 
gan and Hayden Company, San Francisco, California. 
Second Vice-President—J. B. Sittrman of Blish, Mize and 
Silliman Hardware Company, Atchison, Kansas. 

Executive Committee. 

F. A. Herrman of F. W. Heitmann Company, Houston, 
Texas. 

_ R. H. Treman of Treman, King and Company, Ithaca, 
New York. 

A. H. Bunt of Buhl Sons Com pany, Detroit, Michigan. 

W. H. Dontevy of Carter, Donlevy and Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

F. Luepke of John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Judging from the hearty co-operation of the mem- 
bership in the past, it is safe to predict that.the fore- 
Soing officials will have plain sailing during the com- 
ing year. The majority of these men have had prior 
experience in the conduct of the organization. The 
wisdom, therefore, of their re-election is apparent 
and it speaks well for the members that they made 
nO attempt to swap horses in fording the troubled 


stream of these parlous times. 
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CABINETMAKER LOSES HIS TEMPER AND 
BURNS UP THE ATMOSPHERE. 


“You swozzle-headed son of dampened dandelion 
buds! What in thunder do you mean by bringing me 
a ninety-second rate saw for a job like this?” 

Jimmy Barnes bowed his head before the storm of 
invective as Mark Johnson, the cabinetmaker, poured 
forth his wrath in a blaze of words which consumed 
all the oxygen of the atmosphere within a radius of 
fifty feet. 

Johnson had an especially exacting job to do which 
called for very close joining. He had sent Jimmy to 
a neighboring carpenter to borrow a panel saw, be- 
cause someone had broken into his shop during the 
night and stolen every Atkins Silver Steel saw on the 
premises. He couldn’t wait to send the lad uptown to 
Tapley’s hardware store—and this was the result! 

“Any dash blanked double-dyed descendant of a 
condemned wood butcher who sends a man such a 
saw as this ought to be boiled in oil until his toe-nails 
turn to axle grease! Why, confound it!” he fumed, 
“I didn’t dream there was a carpenter between here 
and Timbuctoo who didn’t have an Atkins Silver Steel 
panel saw!” 

Gradually his rage subsided, more from lack of 
adjectives than from intention. 

Presently, Jimmy Barnes ventured a timid defence: 

“Cross my heart, Mr. Johnson, it wasn’t my fault. 
[ asked him for a——” 

“That's all right, sonny,” the cabinetmaker inter- 
rupted, somewhat ashamed of his outburst, “I ought 
to have sent you to Tapley’s in the first place, but I 
was in a big hurry to finish this job on contract time.” 

“Tf you’re going to learn this cabinetmaking 4rade, 





Atkins Silver Stee! Saw. 


Jimmy, as your father says you are, put it down in 
your book right now that you need to know a whole 


And John- 


son forgot his haste in a discourse on his pet hobby. 


lot about saws from the very beginning.” 


For the next quarter of an hour Jimmy learned 
more about saws than the average mechanic hears in 
a month of Sundays. 

“And don’t forget, Jimmy,” warned the cabinet- 
maker at the end of his discourse, “that no matter how 
good the temper and steel of a saw may be, it isn't 
worth the money unless the blade runs true to the 
line.” 

“Come over to the house with your dad tonight and 
Ill show you some of the little books of E. C, Atkins 
and Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, explaining the 
importance of good saws,” Johnson said by way of 
conclusion. “And, for goodness’ sake, don’t tell your 
sister that you heard me——” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Johnson,” Jimmy broke 
in, with a boyish grin on his freckled countenance. 


“I’m wise.” 
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Convention of Hardware Manufacturers Pledges 
Fealty to the Flag of Our Land 














That no more public-spirited group of business men 
exists in any industry of the United States than the 
men engaged in the manufacture of hardware was es- 
tablished with overwhelming certainty by the action 


—_ 


Fayette R. Plumb, 
President, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


this week of the convention in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association. The meeting of this organization, which 
opened Wednesday afternoon, October 17th, in the 
Blenheim West Solarium of the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim hotel, was distinguished by a devotion to the cause 
of freedom which is at once inspiring and fertile with 
promise for the preservation of the world’s heritage 
of democracy. 

The manufacturers assembled in executive session 
pledged their fealty to the flag of our land in terms of 
such uncompromising allegiance that there can be no 
mistaking their grim determination to serve their 
country at every cost—with the last dollar in their 
coffers, if need be; and the last heart-throb of their 
lives. 

Outbursts of sheer emotion, such as characterize 
gatherings of people less habituated to self-restraint 
than these men of large affairs, were notably absent 
from their deliberations. Instead of the volatile pas- 
sion which quivers on the verge of hysteria and spends 
itself in a flame of words, there was the stern resolve 
to subordinate personal aggrandizement to the su- 
preme destinies of the nation and to carry on the war 
by every means within the scope of their resources. 

These sentiments and resolutions are not a mush- 
room growth springing into being over night. They 
are the slow distillation of the weeks and months 


which have elapsed since the last convention of the 
Association. The men who have been entrusted with 
the management of the organization during that time 
and whose judgment and work reflects faithfully the 
heart and thought of the membership are: 

President—Fayetre R. Plums of Fayette R. Plumb, In- 
corporated, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

First Vice-President—SAmMueL D. Latry of the Kirk- 
Latty Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President—A. H. Ditton of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Third Vice-President—FRANK GovuLp of 
Bishop and Company, Lawrenceburgh, Indiana. 





George H. 


Secretary-Treasurer—IrepertckK D. MITCHELL, 4196 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 
Executive Committee. 
FREDERICK H. PAyNe Chairman, of the Greenfield Tap 


and Die Corporation, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 

ArtHur B. Birce of Ames Shovel and Tool Company, 
Anderson, Indiana. 

CHARLES B. CHANCELLOR of 
ersburg, West Virginia. 

Paut E. Heiter of Heller Brothers Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Epwarp S. Jackson of Miller Lock Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

D. A. Merriman of American Steel and Wire Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

T. C. Montcomery of J. Stevens Arms Company, Chico- 
pee Falls, Massachusetts. 

Greorce T. Price of Kelly Axe Manufacturing Company, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

SANForp S. VAUGHAN of Vaughan and Bushnell Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Advisory Board. 

The Advisory Board is made up of Ex-Presidents of 

the Association as follows: 


3aldwin Tool Works, | 


ark- 





Samuel D. Latty, 
First Vice-President, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


Juius C. Birce of Ames Shovel and Tool Company and 
Seymour Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

FrepericK S. Kretsincer of American Fork and Hoe 
Company, Evanston, Illinois. : 

Cuartes W. Assury of the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. - 

HonoraB_e Ropert GARLAND of Garland Nut and Rivet 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Georce H. Jantz of the American Wringer Company, 
New York City. 

P. B. Noyes of the Oneida Community, Limited, Oneida, 
New York. 

Netson A. Giappinc of E. C. Atkins and Company, In- 
corporated, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Wittram H. Matruai of National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

~ CHartes J. Granam of Graham Nut Company, Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT FAYETTE R. PLUMB. 


This convention is different from any that has preceded 
it. The problems confronting us are new. Important as 





A. H. Dillon, 
Second Vice-President, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


are the problems connected with our relations to our regular 
trade, they are now overshadowed by the demands of our 
new customer, the United States Government, and the un- 
precedented difficulties attendant upon production. Our ses- 
sions will be largely devoted to the consideration of the prob- 
lems raised by these conditions. 

The preparations for the conduct of the war grow in 
magnitude from day to day. At our convention at Houston 
I spoke of the effect which the raising of an army of two 
million men and the proposed war expenditure of seven billion 
dollars to June 30, 1918, meant to business. I think many 
of our members were inclined to look upon my remarks as 
being “bull talk,” but everything I said at that time has since 
proved to be an understatement. We then expected to Joan 
our allies to be spent in this country $2,000,000,000. We now 
expect to loan them seven billion dollars. We then expected 


to spend ourselves for war four billion dollars. We now 
expect to spend twelve billion dollars. No one can have any 
conception of what nineteen billion dollars means. It is over 


$5,000,000 every day. Nineteen billion dollars means $754 
per year for each man in the United States engaged in any 
kind of gainful occupation. Seven hundred and fifty dollars 
is more than the total income of most of us. With our Gov- 
ernment and our allies making such purchases here, what 
chance is there going to be for supplying any considerable 
portion of our ordinary requirements in addition? 
Labor Shortage Is Growing More Pronounced. 

_ We have already begun to experience some of the difficul- 
ties in keeping and securing an adequate labor supply as inten- 
sified by the first draft. We all know enough about condi- 
tions to know that this situation is going to grow steadily 
worse. The appropriations already made by Congress are to 
Provide for another million men under arms before next 
June. It is proposed to raise the army to over four million 
as fast as the men can be supplied and trained. Probably be- 
ore long we shall have another registration with the age 
limits considerably extended to provide these additional men 
Can you see what this will mean? It is not only the men 
Withdrawn from each factory, but the competition for labor 
that will arise to replace these men. Just as a shortage of 
supplies advances the price, so will this shortage of labor 
advance the price of labor. And this effect will be heightened 
by the advancing cost of living. Don’t let any of us fool our- 
selves by thinking because the cost of labor is very high now 
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and that our employes are satisfied, that the top has been 
reached. It has not, and it will not as long as the war lasts. 
You know that about the time the government steel prices were 
announced, Cambria, Bethlehem and the Steel Corporation 
each announced a 10 per cent advance to labor. This made 
60 per cent advanee in less than two years. One of the agree- 
ments in regard to the new steel prices was that the price of 
labor should not be reduced. 
Says New Steel Prices Will Not Reduce Costs. 

This voluntary price agreement on steel has created a lot 
of misapprehension. The price is very little, if any, below 
the prices at which steel has actually been shipped. Two 
dollars and ninety cents base Pittsburgh for bars compares 
with $1.25 in July, 1915, and $4.50 the nominal quotation for 
July, 1917. But very little steel has actually been delivered 
at anything like this high price. Stecl bars could be bought 
last January for $3. I do not believe any manufacturers 
have received much if any steel bought since then. Pig iron 
is now set at $33, which compares with $14.25 July, 1915, and 
$52 July, 1917. Pig iron could be bought at $30 as late as 
last January. I very much doubt, therefore, that the new 
prices will bring any real reduction in cost to any far-sighted 
manufacturer who has kept in touch with the market. I also 
doubt if it is going to save them much in the future, except 
on war business, because unfilled orders and contracts are, I 
understand, to be filled at the prices at which placed. I know 
of business which has been placed at $4.50 since the $2.90 price 
for bars was announced. It is better to get it at $4.50 than 
without it at $2.90. I believe $2.90 bars will be as 
scarce as $2 coal. How many of you have been able to buy 
coal for $2. though this is a compu!sory price set months 
ago, while the steel price is entirely voluntary on the part of 
the big producers ? 

Predicts a Demand 

It is seriously suggested that before many months it will 
be practically impossible to secure steel for any purpose ex- 
cept the war requirements. It won't be a question then as 
to the price of steel or the price of hardware, but simply a 
question as to how the small amount made can be distributed 
to the best advantage. Just think what it will mean to supply 
an army of four million men. To equip, supply, transport 
and feed such an army as this will require the utmost effort 
of the entire country. There is no getting away from these 
fundamental facts. Without supply of steel, therefore, re- 
quired almost entirely for war product, labor so scarce that 
there will be the keenest kind of competition to secure it, 
and a demand for war products that will fall especially upon 
the manufacturers of hardware, hoy can you expect any- 
thing but a demand that it will be impossible to fulfill ? 


to go 


Impossible to Fulfill. 





Frank Gould, 
Third Vice-President, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


Declares Hardware Trade is Exceptionally Conditioned. 

The position of the hardware trade is altogether excep- 
tional. The cost of the war will press heavily on those who 
make or deal in luxuries, but hardware is a necessity. The 
farmers will be a favored class. Big crops at unheard-of 
prices have put money into their pockets. The lumber busi- 
ness is active and prosperous. Industry in the mines, the 


factories, and on the railroads all over the country is going 
ahead at top speed. 


Wear and tear is excessive. It is said 
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the Government is considering the advisability of putting up 
thousands of houses in the new industrial districts beside the 
various warehouses and hospital buildings it will have to 
erect. Those who rely for their income on accumulated capi- 
tal will pay for the war, but those who earn their living will 
have more money to spend than ever before. 

Advises Buying Stocks of Hardware Now. 

Even the high prices which it will continue to be neces- 
sary to ask will not prevent the man who has money in his 
pocket from buying what he needs. As the Government takes 
a larger and larger share of the output of the hardware 
manufacturers their product will become increasingly diffi- 
cult to secure. Happy soon will be the jobber who has a 
good stock. The wise man will not wait till it is impossible 





F. D. Mitchell, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


to produce or to secure his stock, but if he is a manufacturer 
will use every effort to increase his production in anticipation 
of an increasing demand and if he is a jobber will order all 
the hardware now which he is able to pay for. 

Following President Plumb’s address, which pro- 
duced a profound impression upon the assembly, came 
the reports of various committees. That of the Au- 
diting Committee, composed of T. B. Coles of Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company, New York City, and 
George F. Wiepert of Sargent and Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut, being purely clerical and tech- 
nical, there is no need to reproduce it in this account 
of the convention of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
in a measure, concerning the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Frederick D. Mitchell of New York City. 
It is sufficient to announce that the finances of the or- 


The same thing may be said, 


ganization were shown to be in a sound condition. 

D. A. Merriman, sales manager of the American 
Steel and Wire Company, delivered the report of the 
Committee on Sales Correction of which he acted as 
the chairman, The other members consisted of George 
T. Price of Kelly Axe Manufacturing Company, 
Charleston, West Virginia, and Thomas J. Usher of 
Russell and Erwin Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

After briefly referring to the service which his com- 
mittee had rendered to various members of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association since the 
last annual convention of that body, he spoke of the 
difficulty which was encountered in attempting to de- 
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vise a general form of contract which would fit the 
complex requirements of the different manufacturers 
who belong to the Association. 

Mr. Merriman pointed out that several makers of 
hardware have given up the practice of formulating 
contracts, preferring to fill orders at fixed prices on a 
basis of clearly defined specifications. The complete 
text of his summary of the committee’s work is as 
follows: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SALES CORRECTION 


The report of the Committee on Sales Correction will be 
a résumé of what has transpired since the last annual meet- 
ing at Atlantic City, as owing to the fact that it was neces- 
sary to consolidate some of the meetings in Houston at the 
mid-year convention held in connection with the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Convention, there was little or no time 
afforded to discuss any matters pertaining to this subject. 
During the vear we have contributed two articles to the 
“American Hardware Manufacturer,” and we have received 
from various members communications asking for informa- 
tion and advice on matters pertaining to their sales, con- 
tracts, etc., with customers, and these have been given the 
very best possible attention, and we trust were handled in a 
satisfactory manner. One important suggestion was made to 
the effect that a general form of contract approved by our 
Association should be adopted and used by the various manu- 
facturers comprising our membership. Your committee is of 
the opinion that it would be difficult to provide a contract 
covering the large variety of goods manufactured by our 
membership and further adapted to the many different quali- 
fying divisions that would be required. It is assumed that 
each manufacturer has a form of contract best adapted to 
his individual needs, but sample forms are on file with the 
secretary for the benefit of anyone who cares to inquire. 
Some Manufacturers Have Ceased Making Contracts. 
Many manufacturers have ceased making contracts en- 
tirely, accepting any orders accompanied by bona fide speci- 
fications, usually at fixed prices, but we know of sellers who 
enter orders only with the understanding that the market 
price ruling at time of shipment will prevail. We are also 
informed that certain manufacturers who formerly gave a 
broad warranty covering the sale of their lines have with- 
drawn this warranty. We do not attach special significance 





D. A. Merriman, 


Correction Committee. 
Association. 


Chairman of Sales 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


to this, because the conditions prevailing today simply afford 
opportunity to correct obsolete forms of doing business. 
There no longer exists the necessity for the warranty, nor 
does it carry any particular strength as a sales argument. 
Every responsible manufacturer stands back of his goods 
and guarantees the quality of material and workmanship first 
class, regardless of whether a written warranty accompanies 
the goods when shipped. 
States Conditions Governing Cancellation of Contracts. 

Recently a prominent member asked if cancellation of 
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contracts or specifications should be allowed. It is generally 
conceded that a contract is not subject to cancellation unless 
provisions are violated by either buyer or seller, and it can 
hardly be argued that specifications accepted by the seller and 
entered at his factory-for shipment are subject to cancella- 
tion: the goods may be in process of manufacture or wholly 
made up, or, in any event, the raw material provided for 
the manufacture; the seller has gone to considerable expense 
Sn securing the order, entering it on his books and giving it a 
place in his factory, perhaps to the exclusion of other busi- 
ness that might have otherwise been secured. It should be 
horne in mind that the seller is always obligated to the buyer 
to provide the goods at the price specified in the contract, 
regardless of how much to the disadvantage of the seller 
the contract may prove to be. 
Explains the Subject of Guarantee. 


Another inquiry concerns the matter of guarantee. This 





Frederick H. Payne, 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


question is one that should be fully determined when the sale 
is made, either in the contract or by separate agreement. If 
the guarantee applies against the seller's own decline up to 
date of shipment, let it be so stated; if it covers stock in 
customer’s hands or all shipments made on the contract, that 
should be a matter of record; if the price is guaranteed 
against all competition. leave nothing to the imagination of 
the buyer. And observance of these suggestions redounds 
to the benefit of buyer and seller alike, by preventing dis- 
putes and promoting cordial and friendly relations, which 
are such prominent factors in business today. To those who 
have had experience with guarantees no word of caution is 
necessary, and if there are those who have not had this 
experience, we can only say, Beware! We have hesitated 
to mention this subject of “guarantee” hoping the practice 
has been eliminated, and we believe very few manufacturers 
now sell with this proviso. 
Committee Has No Special Resolutions to Offer. 

Your committee has no resolutions to offer covering any 
special features regarding contracts, etc., but will welcome 
any suggestions in this respect from the membership and en- 
dorse any reasonable resolution offered. In conclusion we 
want to thank the very efficient president and secretary of our 
organization for the prompt and courteous assistance which 
as been so freely given towards our efforts in carrying on 
the work of this committee, and without which whatever 
Measure of success we have attained in this work would have 
een impossible. 

Much positive good has been accomplished by the 


Sales Promotion Committee during the interval be- 


’ 


tween conventions. Its report, submitted by the chair- 
man of the committee, Nelson A Gladding of FE. C. 
Atkins and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, proves 
that sales promotion is one of the most practical and 
helpful of the many activities of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association. 

Working with James Gill of Kirk-Latty Manufac- 
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turing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Theodore Huss of 
Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Michigan, and H. A. 
Squibbs of American Steel and Wire Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Mr. Gladding and his fellow committee- 
men have succeeded in solving several intricate prob- 
lems to the satisfaction of the members of the Asso- 
ciation who sought their aid and counsel. 
This fact was brought out in the report. Sugges- 
tions were offered by the committee which, if gener- 
ally adopted, will result in a wider use of the services 
and facilities of this body. <A legitimate and com- 
mendable method to advance the business of individual 
members of the organization was indicated in the ad- 
that, 
should favor members of their Association in the pur- 


vice other things being equal, manufacturers 
chase of supplies and equipment. 

In the light of the extraordinary developments of 
the last seven months the report of the Committee on 
Governmental Activities took on an aspect of gravity 
held the 

W. Asbury of 


Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was chairman 


which interest of every member present. 


Charles Knterprise Manufacturing 
of the committee and with him were associated George 
Hf. Jantz of American Wringer Company, New York 
City, and Charles J. Graham of Graham Nut Com 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

This committee has been co-operating with the au- 
thorities at Washington in a spirit of unselfish service 
and has held numerous conferences with Representa- 
tives and Senators concerning the framing of laws for 


the more efficient prosecution of the war. Some of its 





Paul E. Heller, 
Member of Executive Committee. 
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suggestions have been adopted by the Government of 
the United States. The men of this committee have 
labored with one thought uppermost in their minds, 
namely, how to keep our country from making the 
blunders which cost our Allies so vast a treasure in the 
blood and wealth of their people. The following is 


the committee’s report in full: 
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COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL 


ACTIVITIES. 


Your Committee on Governmental ‘Activities has endeav- 
ored to keep the membership of the Association currently 
informed in matters affecting their interests and has also 
co-operated in every way with the Governmental Depart- 
ment, with the Congress of the United States, and with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in efforts to 

mobilize and standardize the hardware industry for the 
purpose of increasing efficiency for war purposes. 
Committee Urges Individual Action. 

The membership has also been urged to individual action 

in conservation of men, materials, and transportation, in 


REPORT OF 





Sanford 3s. Vaughan, 
Member of. Executive Committee. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


order to aid in the great purpose of bringing the war to a 
successful and early conclusion. It may not be amiss te 
summarize in this report some of the subjects upon whict 
the members have been informed by letters issued by direc: 
tion of the Committee. 

Subjects Upon Which Information Is Given. 

The relation of the Government to the railroads; 

Better co-operation in the development of our Export 
Trade ; 

Urging that complete analysis of the facilities of every 
member be filed in Washington ; 

Offering our organization facilities to the Government: 

Elucidating the effect of various tax bills in the interest 
of both Government and industry; 

Advising as to the methods to be adopted to e@onform 
with the provisions of the Federal Child Labor Law; 

Asking the full co-operation of members in the full car 
loading campaign ; 

Aiding the Government in providing efficient inspectors 
of war material. 

Acknowledges Assistance of Membership. 

The Committee desires to acknowledge with gratitude 
the full measure of support given them by the members. As 
an example of the*whole heartedness of this support, we 
cite a reply of one member (The Stanley Works of New 
sritain, Connecticut) to our letter on full car loading, advis- 
ing that their average loading of trap or ferry cars in July, 
1916, was 12,900 Ibs. as compared with 30,423 Ibs. in July, 1917. 

Discusses Effect of War Revenue Bill. 

When the War Revenue Bill was before Congress, your 
Committee advised the members in several letters as to the 
provisions of the Senate amendments, calling attention to 
the severity with which the manufacturers of hardware 
would be assessed as compared with other industries. Fur- 
thermore, vour Committee with President Plumb had con- 
ferences with the leaders in both houses of Congress, making 
clear. to them the inequities in the Bill. There was again 


evidence of splendid sunport given to the Committee by the 
The Conference Committee of the two 
The report 
Conference Committee was finally enacted into law. 
Shows Bearing on Hardware Industry. 
Nee you may realize the importance of this measure both 
to the 


members at large. 
houses ~ Congress materially modified the Bill. 
of the 


Government and to the hardware industry, we refer 
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to our letter to members-dated August 9th, 1917, in which we 
quoted an example to illustrate how the Senate Bill would 
apply to a manufacturer making, say $25,000. 00 profit in the 
year 1917, as compared with a profit of, say $5,000.00 in the e 
pre-war period. The net result was an annual tax of 
$7,857.50. If we assume that the same manufacturer had 
an invested capital both in the pre-war period and in 19!7 
of $150,000.00, his annual tax under the bill as enacted in lay 
will be $1,700.00. 

We further desire to emphasize the fact that the Senat 
Bill was designed to raise an annual revenue for the Govern- 
ment of $1,800,000,000, whereas the Bill as finally enacted 
will raise an annual revenue of $2,000,000,000. It will, there 
fore, be seen that the Government gets a larger revenue from 
taxes and the manufacturer of hardware pays less, because 
the tax is more evenly spread among all corporations than 
would have been the fact under the Senate Bill which your 
Committee opposed. 

Indicates Bad Features of First Revenue Bill. 

Furthermore, the War Revenue Bill as originally passed 
by the House of Representatives and also as amended by the 
Senate contained no adequate provision for the protection 
and encouragement of plant extension or increase in facilities 
to meet the demands of the war. Indeed, there was distinct 
discouragement to manufacturers because earnings were taxed 
irrespective of the use to which such earnings were applied. 
This omission would have been very serious in its conse- 
quences both to the Government and to the manufacturer 
First, the interest of the Government would have suffered 
because of the inability of manufacturers to provide adequate 
facilities to meet the enormous needs of the war. Second, 
the manufacturers would have suffered because of the ina- 
bility of many of them to provide financial facilities for 
plant extension at abnormally high costs and in addition 
thereto to bear the burden of a very high tax rate assessed 
upon such portion of earnings’‘as were spent in physical prop- 
erty of fixed assets. 

Committee Secured Needed Modifications. 

Your Committee was of the opinion that this situation 
would actually be dangerous to the financial stability of many 
manufacturers and, therefore, exerted every possible effort 
to impress upon the leaders in Congress its seriousness. In 
the Bill as finally enacted there is a provision for tax- 
exempt deductions: 

First, a minimum deduction of 7 per cent on the actual 
capital invested in corporate undertakings with a maximum 





Charles B. Chancellor, 
Member of Executive Committee. 
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deduction of 9 per cent, and second, an arbitrary deduction 
of $3,000.00 is allowed. 
Chief Duty Now Is to Help Government. 
In all of these matters your Committee has constantly 
had in mind that its first duty was to be helpful to the 


Government. This duty was performed by hearty support 
of any policy which the Government finally determined «pon 
as essential to a successful prosecution of the war and also 
by submitting suggestions before such policies were finally 


determined. 
Suggests Formation of War Service Committee. 
The Committee endorses to this Convention the sugges- 
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tion of the desirability of appointing a War Service Com- 
mittee of men thoroughly representative of the hardware 
industry whose special duty shall be to give themselves, their 
talents, and their knowledge to the single purpose of helpful- 
ness to the Government—this Committee to form a point 
of contact between the Government and the hardware indus- 
try of the United States. 

A touch of purely feminine winsomeness was given 


to the grave deliberations of the two conventions by 
the industrious knitting of the ladies all through the 
proceedings. With a thoughtfulness truly appropriate 
to the spirit of the meetings, the souvenirs for the 
ladies consisted in woolen yarns and beautiful knit- 
ting bags together with all the paraphernalia requisite 
to the practice of this most absorbing of the textile 





George T. Price, 
Member of Executive Committee. 
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arts. 
by any of the women folk in all the excitement of 


Marvelous to relate, not a stitch was dropped 


applause and enthusiasm in which they participated 
with a fervor no less ardent than that of the men 

proving thereby their power to repress emotional rest- 
lessness under the inspiration of a supreme purpose. 


GOOD NATURE ENLIVENS THE JOURNEY OF 
CHICAGO HARDWARE SPECIAL. 


Passing through the train gate of the La Salle 
Street Station, Chicago, on Sunday morning, October 
fourteenth, the delegates with their women folk and 
guests presented an appearance of cheerful prosperity. 
Whatever lines of care which business had written up 
on their brows had been erased by the prospect of a 
pleasant journey in congenial company. It would be 
the acme of rashness for a mere man to attempt to de- 
scribe the dresses or frocks—or whatever it is you 
call them—which the ladies wore. One runs no risk 
of blunders, howevet, in declaring that they were 
charmingly gowned. Their presence added the ulti- 
mate note to the happy tone of the occasion. 

There was no confused running hither and thither, 
no last moment excitement about baggage or tickets, 
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no frantic rush to board the train at the final second of 
its departure. Everything was done with a fore- 
thought and method which left an ample margin of 
leisure for the disposal of the things necessary to the 
comfort of the travelers. To the Transportation Com- 
mittee, consisting of Thomas j. Usher, E. R. Swift, 
Robert B. Jones, and Fred E. Sorensen, is due much 
praise for the smooth consummation of the plans 
which worked thus admirably. 

An appetizing luncheon was served in the dining 
cars soon after the Hardware Special started, which it 
did promptly on the dot at 11 o'clock. The viands 
were selected with a régard for daintiness and sub- 
stance which, if brought to the knowledge of the 
United States Food Administration, would win the ap- 
proval of that exacting body. The following is a tran 
script of the bill of fare: 


Menu of Sunday Luncheon on Hardware Special. 
Shrimp Cocktail. 
Consomme Chiffonade. 
Sliced Tomatoes 

Roast Ham. New Spinach. 
Potatoes au Gratin. Cauliflower au Gratin 
Combination Salad. 
Ice Cream and Cake. 

Coffee. Milk 


Celery 


Tea. 


At six o'clock Sunday evening, a banquet was given 


to the delegates and their guests. It was enlivened by 


the utmost good nature. I*veryone was as happy as a 


salesman coming into the home office of his firm with 


a satchel full of carload orders. A perusal of the sub- 


joined list of savory victuals would make the most 
confirmed dyspeptic wish he had been a member of the 
party. 
Menu of Sunday Evening Banquet. 
Cape Cods on Half Shell 
Consomme in Cup 
Celery. Salted Almonds 
Broiled Lake Superior Jumbo Whitefish 
Sliced Cucumbers. 
Sweetbreads and Fresh Mushrooms 
Roast Philadelphia Squab, aux Truffles 
Sweet Potatoes Glace. String Beans Saute 
Asparagus Salad, French Dressing 
Cheese Sticks 
Nesselrode Pudding Assorted Cake 
Roquefort Cheese and Toasted Biscuits 
Coff ec 


Olives 


It is fitting that the hospitality which provided the 
foregoing feast was not the expression of one indi 
vidual or firm but rather the fusion of many in a spirit 


of common interest and fellowship. The following 


names of the hosts give an idea of the extent and va- 

riety of the business represented : 
Hosts of Hardware Sj}.ecial 
\merican Hardware Corporation of Chicago 
American Steel & Wire Compan 
\merican Screw Company. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN L{ARDW ARI 
American Wire Fabrics Compan 
\mes Shovel & Tool Company 
\tkins & Company, EF. ( 
Allith Prouty Company 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
Atlas Bolt & Screw Company, The 
American Chain Company 
American Fork & Hoe Company, Th 
Bommer Brothers 
sissell Carpet Sweeper Compan: 
Columbian Rope Company. 
Clyde Cutlery Company, The 
Cleveland Tack Works, The 
Chicago Spring Butt Company. 
Carnegie Steel Company. 
Daisy Manufacturing Company 
Dietz Company, R. E. 
Disston & Sons, Henry. 
Eagle Lock Company 


Luncheon and Banquet 


AND 
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Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
Goodrich Rubber Company, B. F., The. 

Hager & Sons Hinge Manufacturing Company, C. 
Horton Manufacturing Company. 

Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Company. 

Hardware Age. 

Hart & Cooley Company. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine. 

H. C. Tack Company, The. 

Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company, The. 
James Swan Company, The. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company. 

Klauer Manufacturing Company. 

Lockwood Manufacturing Company, The. 
Lalance & Grosjean Manufacturing Company. 
Lovell Manufacturing Company. 

lake Erie Iron Company. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company. 

Michigan Bolt & Nut Works. 

National Enameling & Stamping Company. 
National Lock Company. 

Northwestern Barb Wire Company. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Company. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, The. 
Pittsburgh Steel Company. 

Payson Manufacturing Company, The. 

Potter Manufacturing Company, The. 

Rome Manufacturing Company. 

Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company. 
Richards & Wilcox Manufacturing Company. 
Reynolds Wire Company. 

Surpless-Dunn & Company. 

Stowell Company, The. 

Sargent & Company. 

Simonds Manufacturing Company. 

Stanley Works of Illinois, The. 
Spark-Withington Company, The. 

Toledo Wheelbarrow Company, The. 

Upson Nut Company. 

Union Carbide Sales Company. 

Vaughan & Bushnell Manufacturing Company. 
Van Cleef Brothers. 

Wabash Screen Door Company, The. 
Wooster, F. G. 

Wood Shovel & Tool Company, The. 
Whitaker-Glessner Company. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
Walden Knife Company. 

Wickwire Brothers. 

Thanks to the foresight of the committee in charge 
of the Hardware Special, the passengers reached the 
goal of their journey as fresh as a band of college 
boys on a holiday excursion. There were no intervals 
of dullness on the way and monotony was as conspic- 
uous by its absence as five dollar gold pieces in the 
Manchurian hovels of China. The guests evidently 
did not believe in waiting for the funeral of the mem- 
bers of the Transportation Committee to tell a crowd 
of mourners how much they thought of the deceased. 
Instead, they gave unstinted praise to the living men 
themselves and thus bestowed a reward upon them 
more to be prized than gold and many precious gems. 





VANITY. 





Vanity is the magnifying glass of conceit. 

Looking through it the vain man sees in himself a 
mental, moral or physical giant to whom all the world 
looks up. 

The great world itself looking down sees a tiny un- 
fortunate part of itself in him who can see more in a 
mirror than he can out of an open window. 

Vain men are usually bright men. Their vanity is 
the result of exaggerated self appreciation of good 
traits. 

The vain man’s standard subject of conversation 
is himself and capital I fills his letters. Friends flock 


to him, but this vanity disgusts and drives them away. 
He is his own worst enemy. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





Arkansas. 

The Farmers’ Hardware Company, Chidester, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, of which $5,006 
has been subscribed, to engage in a general hardware business. 

lowa. 

George Taylor has sold his hardware store at Barnes to 
M. Skinner. 

Charles N. Chickering has bought his partner’s interest in 
the Waterloo Hardware Company at Waterloo. 

The hardware firm of Elberts and Obrecht at Havelock 
has dissolved partnership, George Obrecht continuing the 
business. 

Kansas. 

A. J. Broadbent, Preston, will engage in the hardware 
business at Ely. 

William Critzer and William Green of Wichita have 
bought an interest in the Shriver and Glass hardware store 
at Towanda. 

N. W. Krings has purchased the Young building in 
Havensville, and will move his stock of hardware and imple- 
ments there. 

Minnesota. 

The hardware store of A. Seidel at Hope has been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Harley Rose has purchased the hardware store of the 
Gordon Brothers at Little Fork. 

J. H. Love has purchased a hardware store at Isle. 

C. H. Bradbury, Sr., has sold his hardware store at Com- 
frey to R. A. Weinkauff 

W. J. Loren has sold his stock of hardware at Hallsville 
to Nelson Hall. 

Albert Markt has purchased a half interest in the Andrew 
Burrier hardware store at Oregon. 

J. C. Roberts has sold his interest in the hardware store 
at Hallsville to his partner C. C. Quisenberry. 


Jule L: Lalton of St. Louis has purchased a one half 
interest in the G. A. Lalton and Sen hardware store at 
Sturgeon. 

Nebraska, 


H. E. Clapps, Steele City, has sold his hardware store to 
Gus Drgssen. 

The hardware store of D. S. Robles at Shelton has been 
destroyed by fire with a loss of $10,000, which is covered by 
insurance. 

D. Bengston has bought the J. S. 
and implement business at Holbrook. 

North Dakota. 

A. A. Simmer will open a hardware store at Hazleton. 

South Dakota. 

The hardware store of W. G. Smith and Company, Bone- 
steel, has been sold to Slaughter and Baker. 

Ole Iverson has purchased the hardware store of Andrew 
Robertson at Vermillion. 


3rinbaugh hardware 


Wisconsin. 
The Schoessow Hardware Company, Jackson, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $11,000 by Henry Leisener, 
Gustav Schoessow and Herbert Leisener. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 








Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Lexington, Kentucky, October 30, 31 and November 1, 2, 
1917. J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 
tion, November 21, 22. Place not announced. 
Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, Oklahoma City, 
December 4, 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma 
City. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
New York City, January 11 to 16, 1918. William M. Web- 
ster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, January 15, 16, 17, 
1918. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31 and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 


Associa- 
Raymond 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
February 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point. 


Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Des Moines, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
ouety 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 
ity. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, February 
19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








A few weeks ago we called attention to defects in 
one of H. W. Goeller’s ads for the Palace Hardware 
House, Erie, Pennsylvania, and he promptly showed 
that he was ‘“‘a good sport” by acknowledging our ob- 
servation with thanks. Now comes a hunting adver- 
tisement by the selfsame young man which leaves 
very, very little room for improvement. It comprises 
a layout which is appealing to the eye, and text which 





DUCK 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 15. 


Boys, the Hunting 
Season Has Started; the 
Ducks Are Flying 


BEAR 
Oct 15 to Now. 15. 


SQUIRREL 
} ou've waited a long time for these days, Oct 20 to Nov. 30. 
to hear the whirl! of the mallard, and the crack 
of the gun, which brings back memories of 
other successful trips—you've heard the call— 
you want the best—you know the place where 
the best is kept—( Palace Hardware House ) 


RABBIT 
Nov ft to Dec. 15 


DEER 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 15 





r Equipment For the Big or 
Little Game Hunter 


High power Rifles for big game shoot- 
ing fine Shotguns for small, game, al! 
sizes in high power Ammunition, all sizes 
ip Shotgun loads 


Resident License, 
$1.00. 













Hunters’ Clothing, Sweaters, 
Leggins, Camp Equipment, Etc. 
. If you intend to take a hunt you wil! 
find we are equipped to handle your wants 
and many a successful trip has been made 
so by purchases made at our store 


(Sporting Goods Dept., Main Floor) 



















Palace Hardware House 


913-915 State Street 





is appealing to the mind. And when both the eye and 
mind are satisfied, the negative factors fade away into 
oblivion. A heading, 
started ; the ducks are flying,” plainly has more human 
“Big 
stock of hunting supplies,” or “Hunting equipment at 
When you talk to a man about the open 
season for certain game, the whirl of the mallard, the 
crack of the gun, etc., etc., it places him in a receptive 
mood for the subsequent discourse on the merits and 
the need for this or that item. Furthermore, when 
your story is tastily set off by an attractive border cut, 
the reader’s interest is thereby materially enhanced. 
It is really a radical departure from the general trend 
of hardware advertising to embody cuts of this char- 
acter and proportions—it savors strongly of clothing 
advertising, in which illustrations play such an im- 


“Boys, the hunting season has 
interest in it than such stereotyped captions as 


low prices.” 


portant role—but there is no gainsaying the fact that 
the move is well worth while and extra expense in 
volved is amply justified. Another point worthy of 
emulation is the list of open seasons for the various 
fowl and animals. Such a list impels the sportsman 
to clip the ad and keep it for future reference, so that 
its advertising value exists, not for a day, but for 
weeks and even months. 


The war has added many new words and phrases 
to the vocabulary of the average citizen. Prior to our 
entry in the conflict, “conscription,” “exempt,” “slack 
the 
now they are widely employed 


er,” “cantonment” and like were but casual 


acquaintances of ours 
in every-day conversation. In this development of 
the American’s diction the live advertising man sees 
the opportunity of stimulating interest in his ads by 
such 


utilizing the new words which have attained 





, = 


Y; NO SLACKERS in 


the 
“YALE” line—‘Yale”’ 
Other high-grade builders’ specialties 








Locks and builders’ ‘hard- 
were on the job all the time 


equal to any emergency 


—Roebling’s Wire Rope | 
—Upson Wall Board | 
—Roofing of All Kinds 

—Screens, Metal or Wood | 


LILLY HARDWARE CO. 


| 
| 

Successors to Lilly & Stalnaker. 
114-118 East Washington Street 


x d 








} 








| 
} 
' 











———= == 








lle knows that since the national 


army is now uppermost in the minds of the public, 


widespread use. 


they will instinctively become engrossed in any article 
that touches even slightly on the subject or merely 
mentions a relevant word. Hence in the three inch, 
single column advertisement shown herewith, which 
the Lilly Hardware Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
inserted in the /ndianapolis Star, the heading, “No 
Slackers in the Yale 
are decidedly opportune and effective. 


Line’ and the subsequent text 
Advertisements 
of this character will undoubtedly serve to arouse 
immediate interest for some time to come, but care 
must be taken to see that the idea is not overdone. On 
the other hand, the advertisement should be arranged 
It has to compete 


the 


so that it will attract attention. 
with highly-absorbing news matter in gaining 
readers’ interest, consequently bold-face headlines and 
inviting layouts should be used at every opportunity. 

When you use good advertising space to tell of the 
things you do not do, you are getting into dangerous 
territory. Many things you claim not to do your com- 
petitor does, and thus you get the name of knocking 


him and his store. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











NOMINATE OFFICERS FOR HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 


The Council of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers has received word from the 
Committee on Nominations for Officers that it has 
completed its work in accordance with the rules, and 
submits the following names to the Society for elec- 
tion at the meeting in January, 1918: 

President—Frederick R. Still, Detroit, 

First Vice-President—Walter S. 
City. 


Michigan. 
Timmis, New York 
Vernon Hill, Chicago. 
New York City. 

York City; W. H. 
l‘ielding, Den- 


Second Vice-President—E. 
Homer Addams, 

New 
Howard H. 


‘Treasurer- 
Council—J. Irvine Lyle, 


Driscoll, New York City; 


ver; H. P. Gant, Philadelphia; Charles W. Kimball, 
soston; Frank G. Phegley, Cleveland; Fred W. Pow- 
ers, Chicago; and Champlain L. Riley, New York 


City. 
DISCUSS TIMELY PROBLEMS AT HOUSING 
CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO. 


The fact that the United States is at war lent spe- 
cial importance to the conference of the National 
Housing Association which was held at the Hotel La 
Salle in Chicago from October 15th to 17th. It is 
the contention of housing experts that poorly lighted, 
heated, ventilated and drained dwellings for the poor 
in industrial centers have done much to decrease 
the nation’s efficiency—hence this and related topics 
were chief among those taken under discussion at the 
three-day session. Many interesting papers were read, 
all dealing with timely subjects, and the hundreds of 
delegates in attendance were royally entertained by a 
long list of hosts, among whom were the Chicago 
Ventilating Commission and the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers. 

—_—_____—__—_ + @-o 


START CAMPAIGN TO HELP. DEALER SELL 
HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS. 


Advertising, if backed by prompt, vigorous selling 
methods, brings success to any worthwhile business. 
Such is the axiom which has impelled the Borden 
Stove Company, 1313 Arch Street, Philadelphia, to be- 
gin an intensive advertising campaign in the Philadel- 
phia newspapers for the purpose of assisting the local 
dealer to sell their Adelphia Warm Air Heaters, 
Stoves, Ranges, etc. 

In a series of appealing advertisements which are 
appearing in eight morning and evening papers with a 
combined circulation well above a million, the Com- 





pany emphasizes its unusual service to the people of 
Philadelphia and vicinity, with reference to their heat- 
ing and cooking problems. A new, centrally-located 
demonstration room which is in charge of experts is 
featured, and the people are invited to visit the show 
room and present their individual problems for solu- 
tion. 

But here the Company’s work with the potential cus 
They do not sell direct, but through the 
local dealer. The latter is supplied with a list of pros- 
pects in his neighborhood, and he consequently forms 
the connecting link between the consumer and the 
sale. Thus the dealer is afforded a splendid oppor- 
tunity of reaping the profits of the Company’s adver- 
All in all, it is a striking example 


tomer ends. 


tising and service. 


of manufacturers’ co-operation with the dealer. 


“e- 


GIVE STRICT ATTENTION TO CREDITS. 


Always it is a good rule to pay close attention to 
credits because credits determine the true profits. Now 
it is the imperative duty of every retailer to concen- 
trate on this phase of merchandising. The retailer 
should sell on credit only when investigation has 
proven to him that the debtor is quite able to pay the 
account at a specified date. A great many dealers are 
today doing a strictly cash business, but this is not 
possible with all merchants. The majority of mer 
chants find it necessary to extend credit in some cases. 
Where credit is given a time limit for settlement should 
always be set. And when the date for settlement ar- 
rives the merchant should not hesitate to ask for pay- 


ment. 
“*e- 


PATENTS AN ELECTRIC HEATER. 


August Harth, Chatham, New Jersey, assignor to 
the National Electric Utilities Corporation, Danbury, 
Connecticut, has secured United States patent rights, 


under number 1,242,687, for an electric heater de- 
scribed in the following: 
electric heater comprising a 


1,242,687 An 

A bowl-like body having the surface ot 
its concavity formed of heat radia ting 
and insulating material, an electric 
heat generating resistor generally con- 
forming to and arranged over the sur- 
face of said concavity, and a cup-like 
wall arranged over and spaced from 
said resistor and onlay with a mul- 
tiplicity of openings for the direct 
allteatinds of heat from the resistor and aa said surface into 
the space within the concavity cf said wall or against the 
surface of a bowl depending in said wall, the heat radiating 
surfaces of said resistor being exposed between said surface 
and said wall and behind said openings. 

ee 


No two customers are just exactly alike. The suc- 
cess of a salesman depends very much on his ability 
to adjust himself to the peculiarities of every indi- 
vidual comer. 
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WRITES WAR-TIME REVIEW OF HEATING 
AND COOKING BY GAS. 


A war-time review of heating, cooking and lighting 
by gas, part of which is reproduced herewith from the 
Hardware Trade Journal of England (the remainder 
will be published in early issues), shows that while the 
output of gas for lighting purposes in England has 
been restricted by the war, the use of gas for heating 
has increased to a remarkable extent. Throughout the 
country there has arisen a great demand for gas ap- 
pliances for heating, cooking and hot water supply in 
factories, hospitals and camps, aside from homes. Con- 
sequently gas heaters of all sizes and descriptions have 
been installed in large numbers, and they give im- 
mediate satisfaction because of their cleanliness, ease 
of operation and saving of labor and space. 

The institution of the Welfare Branch of the Minis 
try of Munitions has created a great demand for gas 
apparatus, particularly hot closets for warming up din 
ners and rapid water heaters and urns for tea-making ; 
where special dining halls have been erected in some of 
the large munition works, and the catering for em- 
ployes is carried out on a large scale at popular prices, 
complete kitchens have been equipped. These installa- 
tions vary with the size and requirements of each par- 
ticular case; a large gas range with ample hot-plate 
space for boiling and grilling, special roasting oven, 
large copper boilers for soups, vegetables, etc., a meat 
and vegetable steamer, fish fryer, combined hot closet 
and carving table, instantaneous water heater or urns 
for tea-making, and complete gas-heated hot water ap- 
paratus being the chief items required. [xperience 
has proved that it pays to study the welfare of the 
worker, whose health and efficiency is improved by 
wholesome, well-cooked food, and there is little doubt 
that the innovation has come to stay. In the domestic 
side of the business at the present time the demand for 
gas cookers, fires and hot water appliances, due partly 
to the fear of a shortage in our coal supply, is so great 
that it cannot be effectively met by the depleted fitting 
staffs, not to mention the difficulties of manufacture 
and transport. Gas fires are particularly in demand 
and bid fair in a few years practically to supersede the 
open coal fire, whether with Government assistance or 
not is a moot question. 

The progress in gas fire construction during the past 
year or two has been in the direction of — 

!. Improved ventilation (the hygienic efficiency of 
the modern gas fire is now proved beyond doubt). 

2. Increased radiant efficiency, due to improved ra- 
diants and modifications in the design and construction 
of burners. 

3. Silent burning, due to improved burners and dual 
£as adjustment. 

The latter has been perhaps not the least difficult 
problem ; at any rate, it has been calling out for settle- 
ment for a great number of years, and whilst very 
great progress has been made, complete success has 
not yet been achieved. , 

The chief difficulty seems to be the production of an 
adjustment capable of dealing successfully with the 
gas from any one of the hundreds of gas undertakings, 
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all varying in composition, specific gravity, and dis- 
tributed at different pressures. The dual gas adjust- 
ment combined with improved burner construction is 
undoubtedly “it’’ so far, but, generally speaking, 
the range of adjustment is not wide enough to deal 
with any and every gas; and a stove that will give per- 
fect results with one gas—that is, silent burning with a 
fully incandescent radiant, will, if required to deal 
with a heavier gas requiring less primary air, only be 
silent at the expense of a shortened flame and partly 
incandescent radiants. This trouble is more pro- 
nounced where gas adjustment alone is provided and 
the primary air cannot be controlled. 

\t the present time, which 1s a period of transition 
from the illuminating to the calorific standard (not to 
mention the difficulty of maintaining coal stocks and 
other troubles) it is too much to hope for constant 
composition, calorific value, and pressure, and until 
that happy day arrives, all gas appliances, cookers in- 
cluded, should be provided with well constructed gas 
and air adjusters, giving a wide range of control. 

sanitation 


CAPITOL BUILDING AT WASHINGTON IS 
HEATED BY WARM AIR SYSTEM. 





If ever a prospect of yours says that a warm air 
heating system isn't good enough for him, you might 
come back with the assertion that the United States 
Capitol Building at Washington, D. C., is heated and 
ventilated by the warm air system. This heating and 
ventilating system, described as the most efficient in 
the world, changes the air in the entire building every 
three minutes. The air is brought through a tunnel 
from a point 800 feet distant from the Capitol, and 
is warmed and distributed over the building through 
a series of ducts and pipes built into the walls and 
floors. 


-e- 


WISCONSIN INVENTION 


IS RECOGNIZED. 


Under number 1,242,124, United States patent rights 


have been granted to Edwin Quin Bangs, Racine, Wis- 
consin, for a means for introducing air into warm air 
heaters, described herewith: 


1,242,124 In a warm. air 

—_ heater comprising 

y aa \Y , an inner wall in- 
é . , : closing a combus- 
. tion chamber, and 

an outer wall in 
closing a space sur 
rounding the com- 
bustion chamber, 
means for supplying 
air to the warm air 
heater, comprising a 
vertical inner box 
located in the space 


_erceceed 








between the inner 
and the outer wall, 
1 _ 2 horizontal pipe 


connecting the inner 
box near its upper end with the combustion chamber, an 
outer vertical smoke pipe, a second horizontal pipe extend- 
ing through the outer wall and connecting the inner | 


box near 
its upper end with the smoke pipe, a third horizontal pipe 


extending through the outer wall and connecting the lower 
end of the inner box with the lower end of the smoke pipe, 
a damper in the second horizontal pipe, a damper in the 
smoke pipe between the second and third horizontal pipes, 
and a pipe section projected through the outer end wall 
thereof into the third horizontal pipe and having openings in 
its ends to permit of the passage of the outer air. 
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OFFICIALFIGURES ARE REASSURING TO 
CONSUMERS OF COAL. 


The vital need at this time of coal in greater quanti- 
ties than have ever been mined before is being met 
in true American fashion, says Secretary of the In- 
terior Franklin K. Lane in his statement regarding 
the coal situation. 

He points out that the production of coal in the 
United States last year was easily the greatest in the 
history of the country. A new record, however, was 
set for the first six months of this year, fully 270,000,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal being produced since 
January Ist, thus exceeding the output of the first six 
months of last year by about 20,000,000 tons: 

K-ven better news is that the limit has not yet been 
reached, for as the railroads are able to work out to 
better advantage the problem of car supply and give 
to the mines greater facilities for transporting their 
product to market, the supply of coal that reaches the 
consumer will be in steadily increasing quantities. In 
the early months of 1917, because of the congestion 
of the railroads and the difficulties of transportation, 
the production of bituminous coal fell behind the high 
mark set in January and l’ebruary, a year ago. As a 
result of the patriotic and earnest endeavor of the 
railroad officials and the coal operators and_ repre- 
sentatives of mine workers who have volunteered their 
services to the ederal Government in this emergency, 
production has been speeded up materially. 

Despite the extra demand in this country and the 
urgent needs of our Allies, no one with the facts be- 
fore him can doubt that the coal industry, under the 
careful guidance of those now directing its welfare, 
will be able to supply all needs. 

The difficulty of distribution now so great will be 
intensified, however, in the coming winter months. 
Just as consumers of foodstuffs are being urged to 
eliminate all waste and to practice sensible economy, 
so the consumers of coal must do their share in work- 
ing out the coal problem by using heating and cook- 
ing apparatus that utilizes to the fullest the heat value 
of the coal that reaches their bins. In stopping the 
coal panic and in expediting a condition of fuel suf- 
ficiency, every consumer can do his bit and every wide- 
awake dealer or installer can help him do his bit by 
emphasizing the merits of warm air heaters and stoves 
of scientific, durable construction. 

~o- 


DATA FOR WARM AIR HEATING WORK. 


The following data is among the helpful informa- 
tion to installers of warm air heaters which is con- 
tained in the catalog of Superior Warm Air Heaters 
recently issued by the Utica Heater Company, Utica, 
New York: 

A British thermal unit is the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of one pound of water 
through one degree at a temperature of forty degrees 
Fahrenheit. This same amount of heat will raise one 
pound of air from 50 to 60 degrees, varying somewhat 
according to its initial temperature. 

The rate of combustion in heaters varies from five 
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to eight pounds of coal per square foot of grate sur- 
face per hour, according to weather conditions and 
consequent amount of heat needed. 

The temperature at which air should be delivered 
at register under proper conditions in zero weathe;z is 
from 130 to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The velocity of warm air in heat pipes varies from 
three to six feet per second. Four feet is a fair aver- 
age to figure for first floor pipes. 

Figuring on this average, the amount of air deliv- 
ered per square foot pipe capacity per hour would be 
14,400 cubic feet. Therefore, the amount of air de- 
livered by one square inch of pipe area would be 100 
cubic feet per hour. 

In general, one square inch cf heat pipe capacity in 
warm air will do the same amount of heating as one 
square foot of hot water radiation. This is not an 
absolute rule, but it represents the general average. 

+o 


DEFINITE POLICIES MUST BE FOLLOWED 
IN LAYING RULES FOR BUSINESS. 


One of the vital facts brought to light at the recent 
war convention of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States was the necessity for the observance of 
changed conditions in business, which is no longer 
controlled by the law of supply and demand, but has 
become a question of fairness between parties. The 
need for definite policies in the regulation of business 
was also emphasized, regarding which George MM. 
Reynolds, president of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago, said: 

“Stability and fairness in laws and regulations will 
enable business to get its bearings and put its entire 
strength back of the president. Uncertainty, the 
mother of fear, breeds timidity, halts business, and, 
if not removed, results in depression. There is no 
occasion for worry if the policies to be carried out are 
wise and definite and made known without too much 
delay.” 

: eo 


CHICAGO INVENTOR PROCURES PATENT. 


Krastus W. Woods, Chicago, Illinois, has obtained, 
under number 1,242,507, United States patent rights 
for a ventilating and heating apparatus, described in 
the following: 



































In a heating ap- 

N oe S a ae #9 paratus, the com- 
at - rr; bination with an 

ae B : “ ¢ « « atmospheric air- 
Y ‘a bate, ST we C a= receiver vertically 
Y F i hil 4 N positioned and hav- 
Y an % aii), “ ing a plurality of 
f th ag , j 7 i Hi parallel air-passages 
lV a i Billi HA therein and air 
Aes ak ut aie i trap therebetween 
iY j a at HH and a return aif 
V7 bai! P%e ——— ta puceeme, the oe 
(Z “\¢ ip i! ceiver having sul- 
Z | ia oe i | 1.242.507 ficient capacity to 
Y bea 4 1h contain a compara- 
UZsssestosssss tively large volume 











of relatively cold 
air, of a source of heat within an inclosure, means to supply 
atmospheric air from the air receiver to within the inclosure 
at a point above the source of heat, air ducts from the source 
of heat to the space to be heated and suitable return-air ducts 
from the space to be heated to the return-air passage of the 
air-receiver, and means to deliver return-air from said 
return-air passage to within said inclosure at a point below 
the source of heat. 
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PATTERNS FOR PHONOGRAPH HORN. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 

Tinsmiths are now and then asked to make larger 
horns for customer’s phonographs. Some of the manu- 
factured horns are a small size which do not carry the 
sound properly. So the workman must give this mat- 
ter sound thought so that the curvature is nice and 





PATTERN 


ELEVATION 

















Development of Patterns for Phonograph Horn. 


gradual and the gores in the horn are small so as to 
give it the best possible appearance. 

In this drawing we have an elevation and plan for a 
horn that is made in twenty pieces. That produces a 
good appearance and also makes considerable work in 
assembling. 
sign and size. 


First draw the elevation to suit your de- 

Next draw the plan to conform with it. 
Do not bother about the elbow, as that is added later. 
When you have the plan divided into the desired num- 
ber of equal parts, draw the first gore where the line 
Next 
divide the curved line of elevation into any number of 
qual spaces. 


X-1 is at right angles to the base of elevation. 





From each of these points, drop lines 
into plan, cutting the miter lines X-1’; X-1” as at 2’, 3’, 
4’, ete. 






PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





To set out the pattern pick the stretchout from eleva- 
tion and set it off on the line 1-8 and draw stretchout 
With dividers working 
as I-1’; 2-2’; 3-3’, etc., 


lines through it in each point. 
from the center line in plan 
transfer these distances from the center line in pattern 
as I-1’ and 1-1”, etc. Continue this process all the way 
up and then draw your lines. See that there are no 
hills or hollows but a gradual curve, the reason being 
that when soldering together and butting the edges, it 
will leave a bad appearance. 

The elbow on the end can be made in more pieces or 
it can be hammered out of two pieces, thus making a 
seam in the throat and the heel. The rough sketch 
shows this idea while the pattern shows the full lay 
out for a half pattern. It will be observed that the 
throat of the elbow must be stretched while the heel 
must be drawn in or bumped. This can only be ac- 
complished by practice; every tradesman should do 
his own experimenting on hammered and bump work. 


“*#- 


NAME CENTERS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT. 


The lederal Board for Vocation Education on Sat 
urday, October 13th, designated five regions for the 
Act and 


appointed eleven agents to establish regional head 


administration of the Vocational Education 


quarters. New York City will be headquarters for the 
States, Indianapolis for the East Central 
States, Kansas City for the West Central States, San 
I‘rancisco for the Pacific States, and Atlanta for the 
Southern States. 


eastern 


cee 


OHIO MAN INVENTS WATER FILTER. 


John A, Peter, Fostoria, Ohio, has procured United 
States patent rights, under number 1,242,854, for a 
rain water filter and automatic cut-off, described in 
the following: 


In an automatic rain water 
deflector or cut-off, a « asing 
with an inlet through the top, 
an outlet through the bottom 
for connection to a_ cistern, 
and a discharge or waste 
spout in the upper portion of 






the casing projecting through 
one side wall thereof, and a 
rockable trough in the casing 

“ 4 2 
having a normal nas to tip 
mto operative relation to the 
’ discharge or vaste spout 
Re Se through the side of the casing 
91,342 654 th the outer end of the 
TE trough elevated and _ located 
4 beneath the inlet to receive 
water therefrom, said trough 


having means on the initially 

higher end for accumulating 

water in opposition to the nor 

" mal bias of the trough and 

therely rock the trough to elevate the normally biased end 
and lower the initially higher end and direct water there- 
from to the outlet at the lower end of the casing, said trough 
having the end portion beneath the inlet to the casing pro- 


vided with screen means at the sides and end 
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WISCONSIN CONTRACTORS AND WORKERS 
MOVE TO ELIMINATE INFERIOR 
SHEET METAL WORK. 


Definite steps toward advancing the status of the 
sheet metal industry in the state of Wisconsin were 
undertaken at a recent joint meeting of committees 
from the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion and the Wisconsin State Council of Sheet Metal 
Workers in Milwaukee. Realizing the absolute neces- 
sity of eliminating inferior sheet metal and warm air 
heating work, the employers and the employes gave the 
matter careful study and laid plans to raise the stand- 
ard of the industry to the height that it should occupy. 

At the joint meeting, which was presided over by 
chairman John Bogenberger, the contractors’ associa- 
tion was represented by C. W. Pansch of Racine; J. 
B. Wallig of Kenosha; G. G. Jones of Racine; Otto 
Guessenhainer of Sheboygan; A. W. Howe of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and R. Jeske, L. Hoffman, Paul L. Bier- 
sach, and the chairman, of Milwaukee; while the jour- 
neymen’s state council was represented by N. H. Ord- 
ing of Sheboygan; Phil Weifenbach of Appleton ; and 
Henry Eifert and Henry Rumpel of Milwaukee, the 
latter acting as secretary of the State Joint Commit- 
tee. In the course of the session, N. H. Ording read 
the following resolution which was adopted at the con- 
vention of the Wisconsin State Council of Sheet Metal 
Workers: 

“Whereas, There is a great deal of inferior sheet 
metal work done by some contractors and irresponsi- 
ble parties, and 

“Whereas, This practice brings our trade into dis- 
repute and tends to have the building public and arch- 
itects substitute other material in place of sheet metal, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Wisconsin State 
Sheet Metal Workers co-operate with the State Mas- 
ter Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association in drafting 
of building codes bearing upon sheet metal work of 
all kinds and the inspection of the same by a prac- 


Council of 


tical sheet metal worker.” 

The members decided to leave the subject matter 
of the resolution in the hands of a joint local com- 
mittee, following which Mr. Ording read the follow- 
ing resolution which was also adopted at the journey- 
men’s convention : 

“Whereas, A lot of sheet metal work and some hot 
air heating work is now being done and installed in 
an unsatisfactory and unworkmanlike manner, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, By the Wisconsin State Counci! of Sheet 
Metal Workers, in convention assembled, in the in- 
terest of the public at large that the Master Sheet 
Metalworker and the Journeymen Sheet Metal worker 
be compelled by law to take an examination and to 
carry a state license.” 

The subject matter of this resolution, which brings 
to mind the activities of the Allied Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Chicago with regard to the 
licensing of sheet metal workers, was left in the hands 
of John Bogenberger and Henry Rumpel, chairman 
and secretary respectively, of the State Joint Com- 
They are to draft a tentative law embodying 


mittee. 





the resolutions and present it to the associations for 
action. 

The question of apprenticeship also aroused con- 
siderable discussion, in which all participated. 
upshot was the appointment of an Apprenticeship 
Commitee, consisting of Otto Geussenhainer for the 
contractors, and N. H. Ording for the journeymen, to 
study the situation and make a report of their ob- 
servations and recommendations at the next meeting 
of the State Joint Committee. 


CONTRACTOR NEEDS TINSMITHS AT ONCE 
FOR GOVERNMENT WORK. 


The 





There is an immediate and pressing need of tinsmiths 
for government work at Camp Grant, Rockford, |Ili- 
nois, according to advices from Bates and Rogers Con- 
struction Company, whose offices are in the Old 
Colony Building, 37 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
This firm has contracts for tin work at the Rockford 
cantonment which require more mechanics than are at 
present employed on the work. E. S. Whitney is in 
charge of this phase of the company’s business at 
Camp Grant and application may be made to him di- 
rectly for employment. 

i niceties 


CONSIDERS IT FINE INVESTMENT. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECorD: 
I consider your paper one of my best investments 
and would not be without it for twice the price it costs. 


G. D. Caup_-e. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, October 16, 1917. 


MAY SOON CONTROL IMPORTS OF TIN. 





Although plans for dealing with the tin import situ- 
ation have been laid before the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce by the Tin Committee of the 
\merican Iron and Steel Institute, there appears to be 
considerable difficulty in obtaining official sanction for 
their operation. It may be also that the British au- 
thorities are chary of handing over the control of im- 
ports to the Tin Committee, but it seems that such a 
course is inevitable. 

sien 


METALLIC DOOR PATENT IS ASSIGNED. 





Albert Bernhard Walther, Jamestown, New York, 
assignor to Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, |ames- 
town, New York, has procured United States patent 
rights, under number 1,242,283, for a metallic door 
described in the following: 

A sheet metal door 
hollow stile and an 
panel, each stile having tlie mar- 
ginal portions of the metal form- 
ing the same bent at right angles 
to the sides of the stile and 
thence rebent to form U-shaped 
portions, and an interlocking 
strip within* each stile having 1ts 
marginal portions rebent to inter- 
lock with the U-shaped portions 
of the metal forming the stile, 
each interlocking strip extending 
from side wall to side wall of 
the stile and with said U-shaped 
portion forming an edge wal 
having four thicknesses of metal 
co-extensive with the thickness of 
the door. 


having a 
inte rposed 
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AMERICAN TIN PLATE IS EXPORTED TO 75 
COUNTRIES. 


Tin plate made in America is exported to seventy- 
five countries in all parts of the world, says the New 
York Evening Globe. Canada, our best customer, 
took 13334 million pounds in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1917, and during the same period other ex- 
ports were (in million pounds): Argentina 51%, 
Japan 46%, British India 39 4-5, Dutch East Indies 
and Brazil 31 1-5 each, China 30%, the international 
port of Hongkong 22%, United Kingdom 19”, Italy 
18 3-5, Straits Settlements 1234, Uruguay 11%, France 
10 3-5, Cuba 9, Mexico 4%, and Russia 4 1-5, with 
lesser amounts to many other countries. In addition 
to these large exports to foreign countries, there were 
shipments to Alaska aggregating 38,828,357 pounds, 
and to Hawaii 17,949,296 pounds. 

According to figures compiled by the Department 
of Commerce, exports of tin plates, terne plates, and 
taggers’ tin reached their highest record in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1917, with a total of 521,861,390 
pounds, valued at $28,404,433, against 516,257,473 
pounds, valued at $18,703,773 in 1916. While the in- 
crease in 1917 over 1916 was only 5,603,917 pounds, 
the increase in value was $9,700,660. 

The large exports in the past two years are remark- 
able when the fact is taken into consideration that tin 
plate has become a factor in our export trade only dur- 
ing the last decade. The first record of exports of 
tin plate was in the year 1898, when 20,827 pounds 
were exported. 

The following table shows the imports and exports 
of tin plates, terne plates, and taggers’ tin for a series 
of years. 


Imports Exports 
Years. Pounds. Pounds. 
| Ee 1,036,489,074 ss... se ee eee 
eee pS Reece 
kins eee nasee 108,484,836 205,910 
Serer 117,880,312 1,307,405 
PRLS ba price cdwdiers 126,909,360 8,107,666 
ae aed sth tic 120,819,732 25,907,137 
AR ee 95,319,730 70,199,398 
Ra cbc ris sain oi 6,613,253 181,899,366 
a 48,877,947 105,899,762 
Ber ee 1,796,853 516,257,473 
ee 1,370,462 521,861,390 


The production of domestic tin plate commenced in 
1891, during the last six months of which there were 
produced 2,236,743 pounds. In 1892, the first full 
calendar year of the industry, the production reached 
42,119,192 pounds, and in 1916 it was 2,766,401,000 
pounds. Of the production in 1916, 2,552,224,000 
— were tin plates and 214,177,000 pounds terne 
plate. 


“*e- 


KEYNOTE OF WORLD MUST BE PROGRESS 





At a time when billions of money are to be poured 
into American channels of trade to swell what already 
seems to be a flood-tide of business, the key-note of 
the commercial and industrial world must be prog- 
Fess and prosperity. 
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Economy, conservation of resources in view of the 
great conflict, there must be, of course. But these 
must not lead to pessimism and panic, because pessim- 
ism and panic defeat the objects of economy and con- 
servation. 

Therefore, let us face the future with a confidence 
born of our faith in our Government and its political 
and economic institutions.—J. P. Goodrich, Governor 
of Indiana. 


“*e- 


DREIS AND KRUMP MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY ARE MAKERS OF CHICAGO 
STEEL CORNICE BRAKES. 


Tinsmiths who are confronted with constantly 
changing problems of sheet metal bending will do well 
to give studious consideration to the arguments put 
forth by Dreis and Krump Manufacturing Company, 
2911 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois, in sup- 
port of their steel cornice brakes. The superiority of 
steel over cast iron needs no lengthy discussion. Steel 
brakes never get sprung as do brakes of cast iron, be- 
cause of their greater strength and close texture. 


Steel castings are used for hinges and other parts sub- 





Chicago Steel Cornice Brake. 


ject to strain in the Chicago Steel Cornice Brakes of 
the Dreis and Krump Manufacturing Company. The 
edges of the upper jaw and apron are protected by 
steel bars of special analysis, thus maintaining a high 
degree of accuracy. Facilities for forming close 
members, wide opening of jaws, easy adjustment ot 
clamping pressure, set screws for sharp or rounding 
edges, improved stop gauge, perfect balancing of the 
moving parts, and operation of full length sheets by 
one man are among the advantages which are at- 
tributed to this firm’s cornice brake. A descriptive 
catalog is at the disposal of tinsmiths who write for it. 
oo 


IT PAYS TO HANDLE ADVERTISED LINES. 


It pays to stock adveriised brands instead of unad 
vertised, when they are of equal merit. If the mer- 
chant can buy the latter for less money, then he must 
determine how much the advertising on the higher 
priced line is worth to him, but if the merchant can 
be sure that the advertised merchandise will save him 
clerk hire, rent and other expense, then the advertising 
justifies itself. As a rule, advertised lines are meri- 
torious; the cost of advertising is not an excess tax 
upon the consumer—in which case the dealer has no 


excuse for handling anything but advertised lines. 














THE SMILE THAT SELLS. 


“I went in to buy a tie the other day. The shop girl 
displayed many, but I bought none. She reasoned 
with me; I bought none. She proved what was the 
right fashion; I bought none. She smiled; I bought 


two.—FE. St. Elmo Lewis. 
~7-oor 


RAIN WATER STRAINER IS PATENTED. 





Under number 1,242,814, United States patent 


rights have been granted to Isidore R. Keller, Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, for a rain water strainer and cut-off, 


described herewith: 

In a device of the character de- 
scribed, a casing, an inlet nipple 
projecting downwardly into said cas- 
ing, outlet nipples communicating 
with the bottont of the casing and 
arranged symmetrically at each side 
of the axis of said inlet nipple, a re- 
movable connecting tube loosely en- 
circling at one end the lower end of 
said inlet nipple and movable longi- 
tudinally thereof, the lower end of 
said tube being adapted to be swung 
from a position over one outlet nipple 
to a position over the other around 
the lower end of said inlet nipple as 
an axis, the front of said casing be- 
ing provided with an opening through 
which the lower end of said tube 
may be swung around a horizontal axis passing through the 
fower end of the inlet nipple to permit the removal of the 
tube from the casing, the connection between the upper end 
of said tube and the lower end of said inlet nipple being 
sufficiently loose to allow such movement of the tube through 
the opening, and a strainer mounted within said tube. 





o- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Daisy Gasolene Stove. ; 
From Henry M. Hastings, Lock Box 71, Lexington, McLean 
County, Illinois. 

Kindly let me know who makes a two hole gasolene 
burner stove called “Daisy.” 

Ans.—W. D. Sager, 330 East North Water Street, 
Chicago. 

? z Dies for Stamping Metal. 
From The Siphon Ventilator Company, Little Rock, Arkan- 
Sas. 

Please advise us who makes dies for light sheet 
metal stamping. 

Ans.—Hoeft and Company, West 
Street; Monarch Tool and Machine Company, 1901 
South Western Avenue; and Walsh Press and Die 
Company, 4709 West Kinzie Street; all of Chicago; 
and Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New 


York. 

: ? Transfer Companies. 

From F. B. Karl, 136 West Miller Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 
Can you give me the names of a couple of transfer 


companies who accumulate freight in Chicago for car- 
load shipments to the Northwest ? 

Ans.—Judson Freight Forwarding Company, 140 
South Dearborn Street ; and International Forwarding 
Company, 431 South Dearborn Street; both of Chi- 
cago. 


1600 Kinzie 


Perforated Tin Piate. 
Krom Standard Furnace & Range Company, 501 West Main 
Street, Louisville. Kentucky. 

Please let us know what firm in Cincinnati handles 
perforated tin plate and also others in Chicago besides 
the Harrington and King Perforating Company. 

Ans.—Littleford Brothers, 444 East Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In Chicago, the Merchant and Evans 
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Company, 347 North Sheldon Street; Chicago Per- 
forating Company, 2445 West 24th Place; and the 
Johnson and Chapman Company, 2925 Carroll Ave- 


nue. 
a , Whitney Hand Lever Punch. 
From Charles F. Scott, Clarence, Missouri. 


Kindley tell me where I can get the Whitney hand 
lever punch. 

Ans.—W. A. Whitney Manufacturing Company, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


‘ _ Car Lot Shipments of Spanish Peanuts. 
From G. H. Golden and Company, Bowie, Texas. 


Please advise who in Chicago buys Spanish peanuts 
in car lot shipments. 
Ans.—W. H. Ade and Company, 236 North Clark 
Street, Chicago. 
Brass Wire Cloth. 
From J. L. Willey, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Can you let me know who sells brass wire cloth, 


Number 100 mesh and finer? 

Ans.—Merchant and Evans Company, 347 North 
Sheldon Street, Chicago; Multi-Metal Separating 
Screen Company, 68 East 131st Street, New York 
City ; Reynolds Wire Company, Dixon, Illinois ; Spargo 
Wire Company, Rome, New York; and W. S. Tyler 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Steel Fire Shutters. 
From Eugene R. Kean, Ravenna, Nebraska. 

Where can I buy steel fire shutters? 

Ans.—Champion Iron Company, Kenton, Ohio; 
Merchant and Evans Company, 347 North Sheldon 
Street, Chicago; Milwaukee Corrugating Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and J. G. Wilson Corpora- 
tion, 8 West goth Street, New York City. 

Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools. 
From J. H. Engelking, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Will you please tell me who manufactures sheet 
metal workers’ tools? 

Ans.—Berger Brothers Company, Philadelphia; 
Otto Bernz, Newark, New Jersey; Bertsch and Com- 
pany, Cambridge City, Indiana; Dreis and Krump 
Manufacturing Company, 2915 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago; Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago; Merchant and Evans Com- 
pany, 347 North Sheldon Street, Chicago; Niagara 
Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New York; Peck, 
Stow and Wilcox Company, Cleveland, Ohio; and H. 
Weiss and Company, 20 Cliff Street, New York City. 





ITEMS. 


G. D. Caudle, the progressive sheet metal contractor 
of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, has purchased the 
sheet metal department of the Chapel Hill Hardware 
Company of that city. 

A new 1,000,000 dollar corporation is being formed 
by D. W. Kerr, president of the Fort Smith Smelter 
Company, Fort Smith, Arkansas, and associates, which 
will build a 1o-mill sheet zinc plant at Greencastle, 
Indiana. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed part of the plant 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company at Far- 
rell, Pennsylvania, early on Monday morning, October 
15th. The loss of $100,000 is covered by insurance. 
Coincident with this comes the news that the Farrell 
works plans to erect a 2-story welfare building, 40x79 
feet, for its employes, at a cost of $50,000. 
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1,242,140. Combination Door-Lock. George D. Carr, 1,242,469. Fish-Hook. Ray Penrod, Cypress, Ill. Filed 
Detroit, Mich. Filed Sept. 21, 1915. Oct. 4, 1916. 
1,242,181. Cooking Device. Lewis F. Hake, Canton, 1,242,556. Minnow. James William Jay, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio. Filed Oct. 24, 1916. Filed Dec. 6, 1916. 
1,242,191. Firearm. Timothy F. Horan, Ilion, N. Y. 1,242,610. Soldering Device for Cables. Peter I. Sindelar, 
1,242,209. Ejectric Heater. Wilbur A. La Motte, Eliza-  ‘ leveland, Ohio. Filed Sept. 16, 1915. 
beth, N. J. Filed Nov. 14, 1916. 1,242,651. Percolator. Benjamin H. Calkin and Frances 


1,242,224. Lock. Michael Mutro, Chester, Pa., assignor L. Calkin, Detroit, Mich.; said Benjamin H. Calkin assignor 
of ten one-hyndredths to George Belisnanski, Chester, Pa. to said Frances L. Calkin Filed Aug. 6, 1915 


1,242,242. Metallic Sash-Joint. William Roper, Phila- 1.242.659. Reversible Driving Mechanism for Clothes- 
delphia, Pa. Filed Jan. 9, 1917. Wringers. Henry Ward Darrow, Winamac, Ind., assignor. 
1,242,256. Lock. Otto E. Staack, Port Townsend, Wash. Py ,mesne assignments, to Fritz Muser, New York, N.Y. 


: ag a tae Original application filed Dec. 7, 1908. Divided and_ this 
a ee Peet arya Cirill 2 Steiner, Cleveland, ade tal Sept. 8, 1916, | | 
: ; . ac. Daeg , : 1,242,675. Roofing-Nail. Silas M. Ford, St. Paul, Minn. 
, 1,242,290. Window Attachment. Louis J. Westness, SOM ‘Cidade tir Cacia, Weakechle Ot. Ges 
Milwaukee, Wis. Filed July 22, 1916. aie 5 scene ee Filed Nov 4 1914 
I, 242,306. Tool-Holder. Paul Armstrong, Chicago, Iil., ; 949 G07 S; sh-He Ider Re beet I’. Hunter, Bellefonte 
assignor to Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, Chicago, III. Pa Filed Dec. 2 191s , ' , ’ 
1,242,348. Saw-Set. Walter G. Herman, Raymond, “ eet 





949 TOV _ oe are ‘re 4 os lls ¢ ‘ ac 
a assignor of one-half to August R. Worley, Menlo, oo a0 a: ae a comity - Ma . 
ash. Filed Nov. 16, 1916. 242,725, Toasting Device. Fred Lincoln Riggs, Macomb, 
1,242.376, Gate-Latch. Arvid Saari, Crosby, Minn. Filed Il. Filed Feb. 8, 11%. 
Jan. 22, 1916. 1,242,437. Animal-Trap. Chancey A. Stutzman, Harlan, 
1,242 39] Window-Catch. Charles Ulrich, Roselle, N. Iowa, assignor of one-half to Clarence F. Vanatta, Harlan, 
J. Filed Jan. 26, 1917. lowa. Filed Apri! 9, 1917 . 
A 1.242.392. Tool. Kenneth Underwood, Montgomery, 1,242,746. Combined Razor Hone and a4 Themes ‘ 
la. Filed May 20, 1916. Vinson, Guthrie, Okla., assignor of ene-ftourth to Amos 
1,242,397. ‘Trap. Robert Gillespie Ward, Forney, Tex., Ewing and one-fourth to Walter T. Warren, Guthrie, Okla 
assignor ‘of one-half to John Taylor Clayton, Forney, Tex. 1,242,749. Door-Latch. George W Wells, Amesbury, 
J 1,242,401. Lock. Gust Wegner, Jaudette, Minn. Filed Mass.. assignor of one-half to Walker-Wells Company, 
an. 15, 1917. Amesbury, Mass Filed Jan. 29, 1917 
1,249,497. Sash-Joint. James J. Devenny and Charles F. 1.242.798. Door-Hanger. Gehart J. Hanson, Buxton, N 
Devenny, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Aug. 9, 1917. D. Filed Feb. 20, 1917. - 
Oue’s 2.436. Nutcracker. Thomas P. Greenhaw, Holbart, 1,242,804. Clothes-Pin. Vincent Duncan Hillman, Florida, 
a. Filed Aug. 15, 1916. Cuba. Filed Oct. 30, 1916 
1,242,443. Key- Center for Padlocks. Jacob Hoover and 1,242,830. Automatic Window-Fastener. Elmer Elsworth 
George M. Miller, Lancaster, Pa., assignors to Slaymaker Mack, Fort Scott, Kans. Filed July 30, 1911 
Lock Manufacturing Corporation, Lancaster, Pa. Filed May 1,242,838. Soot-Remover Stephen Richard Morden, 
“3, 1916, Idaho Falls, Idaho. Filed April 4, 1917. 
1,242 4692. Animal-Trap. Michael Mester, Chicago, IIl 1.242.298. Device for Cleaning or Drying Safety Razor 





1,242,465. Dish-Lifter. Angelo Panasci, Waterbury, Conn. Blades. Erick G. Wallinder, Duluth, Minn., assignor to 
1,242 468. Weed-Puller. Mancil E. Peltz, Malad City, Northern Novelty Manufacturing Company, Duluth, Minn 
Idaho. Filed Nov. 11, 1916. Filed Nov. 28, 1916. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








ITSELF 


STEEL MARKET SLOWLY ADJUSTS 
AFTER PRICE-FIXING. 


Although there is much room for guesswork as to 
what the future will bring forth in the iron and steel 
market, the present situation is far from being un- 
favorable to the trade. In almost every particular the 
new prices fixed at Washington were satisfactory, and 
were accepted as further evidence that the adminis- 
tration is fully aware of the need of encouraging max- 
imum production. The market is slowly adjusting 
itself after the price setting, which is expected to aid 
manufacturers as well as buyers. 

It is confidently believed that prices on additional 
steel products will shortly be announced, such as 
sheets, tubular goods and wire products. The settle- 
ment of prices on these commodities was deferred last 
week because it was considered desirable that the in- 
termediate materials should be fixed first, and the set- 
ting of prices, as announced in last week’s issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, on bil- 
lets, wire rods, sheet bars, skelp, etc., has opened the 
way for the price fixing of finished products. 

Men in the trade attach little significance to the fall- 
ing off in unfilled tonnage on the books of the Steel 
Corporation last month. For the last few months the 
Corporation’s unfilled tonnage has been falling off, but 
the decrease is well understood by the trade. Al- 
though there has been a decline in the demand for 
steel for various commercial purposes, the decrease in 
these fields has been fully made up in government and 
war orders. \Although further declines in the com- 
mercial demand are anticipated, they are expected to 
have little or no effect on the output of the steel com- 
panies. Government orders still hold the lead of mar- 
ket activity, and if anything, the prospect is that mills 
will be unable to supply the demand, rather than have 
too much. 


STEEL. 


Although the government price has been set at 3.25 
cents, Chicago, for steel plates, consumers have recent- 
ly made offers of as high as 8.00 to 10.00 cents, Chi- 
cago, for immediate delivery material. Even with 
these offers, no business is known to have been taken, 
which condition indicates the urgent need of further 
tonnages by the consumers, and the inability of the 
mills to furnish material except to the Government and 
to holders of former contracts. The steel bar market 
in Chicago is generally inactive, due to the unwilling- 
ness of sellers to take on long-time contracts until gov- 
ernment requirements assume more definite form. A 
new development is the move of an eastern independ- 
ent who has begun to take contracts for certain sizes 
of bars for delivery this year at 2.90 cents, Pittsburgh. 





These orders are accepted only from regular custom- 
ers, on sizes which can be fitted into the rolling sched- 
ule without inconvenience, the business being for this 
year only. Hard steel bars rerolled from rails are 
still quoted at 4.25 to 4.50 cents, Chicago, and only 
small tonnages are being sold. 





COPPER. 


During the week, the Copper Producers’ Committee 
released a small amount of the metal to factories 
whose requirements were urgent. This served to re- 
lieve temporarily the inconvenience of plants which 
otherwise faced the necessity of closing down. There 
has been, however, no addition to the supply of copper 
in the open market. The distribution of copper is en- 
tirely in the hands of the Committee, which is filling 
the requirements of the War Industries Board and is 
alloting the metal according to priority of war busi- 
ness. It is probable that present conditions will not 
change until refineries have worked up to full capacity, 
after which a freer distribution will more than likely 
result. Dealers in the New York market are asking 
from 25% to 28 cents a pound for second hand metal. 


TIN. 

Little activity is reported by sellers in the tin mar- 
ket, although a firm tendency is being well maintained, 
spot tin closing unchanged at 61% cents in the New 
York market. Late in the week, the Tin Committee 
met in Washington to confer with government author- 
ities, and it is believed that very soon the permit 
situation will be put into the shape the Committee has 
been working for in the interest of the American con- 
sumer. Warehouses in Chicago have advanced the 
price of tin 4 cent a pound, Pig Tin now being quoted 
at 68 cents and Bar Tin at 69 cents. 


LEAD. 

Early in the week the Trust reduced the price of 
lead from 8 to 7 cents, which served to bring trading to 
a standstill, as confidence in the stability of prices had 
been entirely shattered. It is the belief of consumers 
that the Government may fix a price even below 6 
cents and stay out of the market entirely. Some of 
the lead sellers have again started cutting the Trust 
price, for smaller sales have been made both in New 
York and in the West at a concession of about $2.00 4 
ton. Dealers in the New York market are offering to 
sell November and December shipment at 676 cents, 
New York, or 634 cents, St. Louis, and although the 
quantities are not large, they have further disturbed 
the market. The situation in the lead market has un- 
dergone a complete turnover in the past few months, 
for in June buyers were bidding 12 cents and pro- 
ducers were apparently sold up for several months 
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ahead. Chicago warehouses have decreased prices on 
lead 50 cents per hundred pounds and the new quota- 
tions are as follows: American Pig, $7.50; Bar, 
$8.00; Sheet Lead in full coils, $10.25 ; Sheet Lead in 
cut coils, $10.50. 


SPELTER. 

The weak tone in the lead market has been reflected 
in very conservative buying of spelter, and only small 
parcels for urgent needs are changing hands. Trading 
for the past few days has been virtually at a standstill 
and although the majority of sellers have maintained 
their quotations of 8% cents, St. Louis, for Prompt 
and 8% cents for future shipments, they are aware 
that there has been some price cutting in a small way. 
The consuming demand is as poor as ever and indi- 
cates a continued falling off in all industries using spel- 
ter, for while consumers are taking in less metal on old 
contracts than they were during the second and third 
quarters, there has been no decided increase in their 
purchases. 


SOLDER. 


Chicago warehouses have reduced solder prices 4 
of a cent a pound, the new quotations being: XXX 
Guaranteed, 4% & %, 363% cents; Commercial, 2 & %, 
3434 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 3234 cents. 


SHEETS. 

The market on sheets is yielding rather reluctantly 
to the certainty that prices will be fixed at a much 
lower level than that recently prevailing. Since sheet 
bars have been set at $51.00, some buyers have ex- 
pressed a view that 28 gauge black sheets will be set 
at about 5 cents, blue annealed being correspondingly 
less, as the tonnage labor is much lower for blue an- 
nealed gauges. Sheet prices in Chicago warehouses 
have all experienced a decline during the week, which 
is the first that has been noted for some time. Blue 
annealed sheets dropped 50 cents per hundred pounds, 
10 gauge now being quoted at $9.50. One pass cold 
rolled black sheets fell $1.00 per hundred pounds, 28 
gauge now being quoted at $9.00. Galvanized and 
polished sheet steel both were decreased 50 cents per 
hundred pounds, quotations for 28 gauge in each now 
being $10.50. Smooth sheet steel and patent planished 
sheet iron dropped 75 cents per hundred pounds, the 
new quotation for Wood’s smooth, Number 28 gauge 
being $9.75 and for patent planished sheet iron, Num- 
ber 28 gauge being $13.00. 

TIN PLATE. 

In the tin plate market, it is understood that the 
mere agreement of $51.00 as the-price of sheet bars 
does not determine the exact basis of tin plate. Like 
the other prices, it is subject to revision January Ist, 
whereas the new tin plate year hardly begins on that 
date. Arrangements must still be made to guarantee 
the $51.00 price to the tin plate mills for the year. 
Last month, the talk was generally of a tin plate price 
of around $8.00, but if sheet bars are fixed for the year 
at $51.00, the tin plate price would hardly lie outside 
the limit of $7.00 to $7.50. This would in all proba- 
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bility give the mills a somewhat smaller profit than 
their average for the present half year, but the profit 
would still be a good one if other raw materials re- 
main at present prices. 


OLD METALS. 

The market during the week on scrap was decidedly 
weaker. According to the usual standards, this weak- 
ness is not measurable, and transactions are neither 
sufficient in volume nor of a character to afford an 
adequate basis for definite quotations. Therefore, 
they must continue to be approximated as nearly as 
possible from such general indications as are obtain- 
able. Wholesale dealers’ quotations in the Chicago 
district, which may be considered nominal, are as fol- 
lows: Old steel axles, $39.00 to $40.00; old iron 
axles, $40.00 to $41.00; steel springs, $34.00 to $35.00; 
Number 1 wrought iron, $29.00 to $30.00; Number 1 
cast iron, $19.00 to $20.00, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
copper, 19% cents; light brass, 12 cents; lead, 5% 
cents; zinc, 5% cents; cast aluminum, 174% cents. 


PIG IRON. 


Even though the Government has yet to announce 
the schedule of price differentials, selling of pig iron at 
the new prices has gone far ahead of steel. Some esti- 
mates in well-informed quarters place the volume of 
such sales as a matter of several hundred thousand 
This indicates that business placed has been 
It is 
has been in 


tons. 
considerably larger than surface signs disclose. 
that the turnover 
Pittsburgh and eastern districts. It is known that 


understood heaviest 
some furnaces now are willing to accept the govern 
ment prices through to July 1, 1918, and there have 
been various sales for the first quarter and beyond. 

In the Chicago market, some increase of inquiry for 
pig iron is noted, malleable and basic being most ac- 
tive. Under present conditions of local furnaces, it is 
almost impossible to fill these needs but some business 
of this sort has been placed through local representa- 
tives of valley furnaces and other eastern makers. 
This business has been booked at the government price. 





Rogers, Brown & Company Market Report, Cincin 
nati, Ohio, October 20, 1917: 


With many sales of pig iron the past week, conditions 
are becoming more normal. The sales, while mostly for small 
lots, have aggregated a considerable tonnage, bringing out 
iron from rather unexpected sources and proving the willing- 
ness of blast furnace operators to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment, in so far as their commitments and operations will 
allow. Many furnaces have been compelled to bank tempo- 
rarily or blow out on account of coke shortage and, further 
than this, coke quality has caused considerable off grade 
iron to be made, which has added to the reasons why more 
liberal shipments are not being made to impatient consumers 

One of the most surprising conditions now existing, is 
the scarcity of Southern iron and the difficulty of securing 


quotations. Ordinarily, the South seemed to have a little 
free tonnage, but at present, the offerings are few indeed 
The Eastern district of Pennsylvania was first to accept 


business on basis of prices fixed by the Government, then 
along came iron from the Valley, and, not to be outdone, 
the Virginia producers opened their books for what free iron 
they had to dispose of for this year, and, as a consequence, 
it was soon sold. 

Inquiry for 1918 iron is growing each day, with 
interest upon the part of the producers. This is due 
fact that producers are not meeting with any 


little 
to the 


success in 


securing their coke requirements for next year. 
































BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


No. 10..... eeeeees- per 100 Ibs. $9 50 
We@e B2occcccccese .-per 100lbs. 9 55 
Bs BEscccocccecces per 100 lbs. 9 60 
No. 16........---.-per 100 lbs. 9 70 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 


No. 18-20..........per 100 lbs. $8 80 
No. 22-24.. vooeeeeeDOe 100 Ibe. 8 85 
26...ceceeese--per 100 lbs. 8 90 
per 100 Ibs. 8 95 
per 100 lbs. 93 00 


No. 
Eee Eereeeesscoss ‘ 
No. 2 


GALVANIZED 


No. 16 ....0++++++-per 100 lbs.$ 9 75 
No. 18-20.........-per 100lbs. 9 90 


No. 26.....+++++++-sper 1001 bs. 10 20 
No. 27...+22+++-+-eper 1001 bs. 10 35 
No. 28.....+++++-+--per 1001 bs. 10 50 
No. 30.......+---+-per L001bs. 11 00 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


No. 24......+.++++ per 1001 be.$10 30 
No. 26......+++.++ per 1001 bs. 10 35 
No. 27...0.+++++++ per 1001bs. 10 40 
No. 28.....++++++- per 1001 bs. 10 50 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per 100 Ibe. 

Wood's Gasseth He. 28. niensnn ee 
i No 22-24...... 9 55 

” = No 25-26 ...... 9 60 
™ > No. 27......++- 9 65 
a a PP Bicccceces OO 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $13 00 


SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed § & $..perlb. 36ic 
Commercial$&%....... ‘*  34%c 
No.1 Plumbers... ..... ‘* 32%c 


" SPELTER 
Im Slabs... .ccccccccccccccccccess 9o 


SHEET ZINC. 


} EOE | 
Less than Cask lots. .§22 50 to $23 00 


No, 22-24.........-per 1001 bs. 10 05 | P 








LEAD. 
METALS. American Pig........ acai 
seeaesoseecess eneedees oon OCD 
Sheet. 
Oe — a 100 1bs.$10 25 
PIG IRON. Cut coils........ Per 100 Ibs. 10 SO 
athe . oncsacedaseeooes $33 00 
pee poy. } a . 33 00 Pe TIN. 
thern bd On. 2eee = serene Min. 2ececeeeee e+ DO8 Ib. 68c 
Lake p, le ala sibel ‘earns Agata aR e 
_ecamctent 33 50 @e 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. 
TIN PLATES. 
Per Box 
C $4098. .000000e+++000s5)8 GO ADZES. 
14 eccccccccccccees 5) Carpemters’. 
xx SRS 
XXX 14520... .....csc ccc 123 90] PUMBC..00eereeererereeeeeeS% 
IXXXX 14220............-...25 40] Coopers’. 

' Cc 20E2B.. 2 seecceceeees fe aaarrrereer re 
x 2OEZB. .cccccccccccecs i. Dt annie 
XX - 20528... coerce ee 43 00} ragtroga, 

AA 20x28. eee eeeeeeee 45 90 * 
IXXXX 20x28. eeeereeeeeee 8 80 Pleads. occcccccccccccccccestM 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20228 $31 80] ~°% Percusstow—per 1,000. 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 32 00 P. hes Waterproof, 1-108......32 
Cokes, 214lbe....... IC 20228 32 SO) Ge D... .ccccccccccccccsccess 32 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... 1X 20x28 35 00 Musket Kaneos éebénucoeeses --32% 


ihells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder... ..32% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium — a eit igi 
Loaded = Smokeless Powder, * 
Se MDs wecccccccccecces 32% 
Vinchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grote inode 32% 
Smokeless GEBES. cccces 32% 
a pieeemmntnanet | 
J. MM. C. 


Nitro Club... ...cceccccceeeee32% 
ATTOW en nevcccccccccccccees 
New Clab...ccccccccccccesess fo 





COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base eeeeeeer eccecedse 





AUGERS. 
Boring Machine....... ere 
nip cacspeubeseed conceo INGE 
Carpenter's Nithewscecceceses 10% 
Aollow. 
POET sc onosoees per doz. one 00 
Stearns, No.3...... “ “ 60 00 
Post Hole. 
Digwell, 8-inch...... doz. $12 50 
ae ‘s Post Hole and Well. --- Nets. 
Vaughan’'s, 4 to9-in...perdoz. 10 00 
Ship. 
Ford's, with or without screw...15 
Snell's “ = = 15% 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50 
No. 1050 Handled. . ” 1 05 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, ‘eo 
idtnheiainsneaad per 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. 85 
Harness. 
CO Serer : = 1 05 
ee - 1 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered........++ _ 1 60 
Pbecaecencecons " 75 
Scratch. 
No. 1 handled....... per doz. 65 
No. IS, socket han’ld. “ 1 35 
No. 7 Stanley....... ee 1 95 
AXES. 
Boy's Handled. 
ee mes 9 00 
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- Current Hardware and Metai Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
publication commenting Western Hardware and Metal eee corrected ny 


1917. 


is the only 


BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz, 
No. 17 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 1 19 
No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. 1 40 
Se GP POs ce cownesssce 110 

Egg. Per doz 
No. 50 Imp. Dover kein vied 1 
No. 102 tine * 1 HY 
No. 150 “ * hotel.. 210 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. 2 10 
No. 13 - 330 
—_™ oe * - ~ ‘eve. wae 
No. 18 “ = 4 50 

BELLOWS. 

BOS 00.0 cc ccccscoscesess: 40% 

Hand, 

8 9 10 12 
Per doz. .$8 00 900 1000 1275 

Moulders’. 

12-inch. .... rnmmneieg Per doz. 15 00 

BELLS. 

Call, 

3- ach L.. Rotary Bell, 

mzed base...... per doz. $5 00 

mh 

TN aceeeedewnnecuned 

PNG » 0 c. ccnnecenenceeses $34 

Door. Per doz 
New Departure Automatic... $7 50 
wma, 

-in. ‘Ola Copper Bell....... 5 00 
-in. Old Copper Bell, comey. 7 00 
-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 50 
shin Nickeled Steel Bell. . 6 00 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished. .......... 15% 
MUNI. ccaaacesscome 15% 
Nickel Plated........-...---.. 10% 
asin ceceebiekeebenebeks 1 
Silver Chime. ....... 22.2002 10% 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel alloys. ..30% 
























Broad. Farm, Ibs... so 4067S 
‘ea $2 25| Piumbs, West, Pat......-++03: Lise Hac erences ‘$225 3°00 4'00 5 $0 
ee O10gauge........ 194]  — Siremen’s (handled , BEVELS, TEE 
‘ 11-28 gauge....... 1 63 eocccccece per doz.$19 00/Stanley’s, rosewood handle, new 
owder. Each ns wince atanaschesoeb ken Nets 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs eee 11 25 Stanley's iron handle............ Nets 
ms e —_- ++ 5 90) Single Bitted (handled). 
, chs Ww Silver Steel.......... 14 00 
DuPont's Canisters, tis. seeee 56! Warren Blue Finished......-- 13 00 BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
“ “ tigi 22| Rough Rider.............. - 12 50 Zinc 65 
© Smokeless drums.” 43 30] Perfect Premier, Forest Chipper 12 25] BAP------++++2e+eeeeeeeeees <6 og 
“ egs..... 22 00 Brass, plated.........seseee: 70&10' 
a pe -kegs... 11 25 
“ kegs. > 75 Single Bitted (without handles). BITS. 
~ apeorsaa Warren Silver Steel...... wee 12 00| 4u8er- 
L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting Warren Blue Finished....... 11 50} Jenning’s Pattern...........+- 
Se 1025) Rough Rider.........++00++ . 11 00} Ford's Car and Machine....... 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting se ee a | eT 
CET ay are 4 irae Ct sseseseeeraseoeses 
L. & R. Orange. Extra Sporting Double Bitted (without handles). | —— neneuenenies 308s 
PG tay ine anak 2 85} Blood’s Champion, 34 to 4 Pina Steer's "Small ligt, $23 00. 25 
range, ExtraSporting  «§«-_—»=_— [| _ ne eseesecccccccees OZ. ies 
b. cameters ...-0r--., 86) Flint Bdge. <0... “41 50) Irwin Car... te Res occ 35810 
ect Premier...... = F a s Shi uger ttern 
L.&R- Orange, ExtraSporting |The shove prices on aes of 3 to4 Ibe. oe Booo , a a 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 34 to 4h lbs. advance 25c. NII 1a ccsecectdlaeibieniul 10% 
-lb. canisters:........ 22}4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. ee ee 
=. = and iameeeG on 44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. | Countersink. 
can drums 
arnt vente R 1 80 
Hercules ‘E. C.,"" kegs........ 22 00 | ue pe wage... age * 40 
Hercules“E. C.," }-kegs....... 11 25 BAGS, aa NAIL. American Snailhead.. im ; » 
Hercules “Infallible,"" 25 can Pounds..... 16 20 25 “ ay “ 1 20 
GEE oc cccccccccsccces 22 00}Per 1,000. . “$3 00 650 750 900) Mahew's Plat...... “ 1 00 
Hercules ‘“‘Infallible,"" 10 can ™ Snail...... = 1 50 
ry 9 00 i , 
Hercules “‘E.C.,"" }-kegs....... 5 75 BALANCES, SPRING. | Dowell. 
Hercules “E.C.” and “‘Infallible’’ P | Russell Jennings.........++++: 0% 
COMBED... occ cccccsece 1 00 /Pelouze........scee0 ereerrer 
Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, | Gimlet. 
a 12s Standard Double Cut... 3% i 
8 > 5 8 §=§—6 ‘Gee ees, i i ———.s ocre Z. 
Heres nistet™ oan 1 25 BARS, CROW. gma ll 30 
ercules Sharpshooter Rifle, oe RES - 
canisters. n es - “0 pee = 1 25 Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 —— edie means a Sh 
ero — Rifle, canisters 1 50 a EE sipatateaoels : = 1 
ercules Bull. R > 
camliteteyssssceeeeee. 100 BASKETS. Reamer. , tae 
ANVILS Clothes. Santee Square... (2:00 
Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs...... 94cperlb.| Small Willow........ per doz. 1000! American Octagon... %! 175 
Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs...... 9ic per! —— ote md HH > 
ASBESTOS. _— — ° | Serew Driver 
Beasdent Paper. up $0 1”. .17cper Ib, |Galvanized Iron. 1 bu. 1} bu. | No.7 Common...... “ 4 
-18cperlb.' Per doz............-$19 50 21 50 No.1 Triumph...... % ! 


























































































































